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THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, 


No railroad in the world deserves greater 
encouragement than the one which bears this 
name, at once so peculiar and so expressive. 
It was originally projected to connect the 
Southern States of the American Union with 
the Northern: Slavery with Freedom. It 
may be said properly to commence at what 
is technically kuown as Mason and Dixon’s 
line ; that is at the junction of the Slave- 
States with the Free States, and to terminate 
at the southern frontier of Canada. Its 
course is by no means regular, for it has to 
encounter the Alleghany range of mountains 
and several considerable rivers, including the 
Ohio. Lake Erie too lies in its track, nor is 
it altogether independent of forests. In spite, 
however, of all these, and numerous minor 
obstacles, the line has been constructed with 
admirable skill, as they can testify whose 
circumstances have compelled them to avail 
themselves of this mode of transit. Travel- 
ling by it cannot strictly be said to be either 
pleasant or altogether safe; yet the traffic is 
greatly on the increase. It is exclusively a 
passenger traffic ; the trains are all express, 
and strange to add, run all one way, namely, 
from South towards the North: there are no 
return tickets. The stations are numerous, 
but by no means conspicuous. The principal 
aim of the projectors having been to get the 
line itself into good working condition, the 
stations were selected for convenience more 
than for show. They lie from ten to fifteen 
miles apart, having nothing in their external 
cprenerans to distinguish them particularly, 
though they are never, or very rarely missed. 
Once the passenger is fairly on the line, he 





seldom fails reaching his ultimate destination. 
Owing to the great danger and the numerous 
difficulties that attend the running of a train, 
extreme caution is requisite in regulating the 
hour of its departure, and no small amount of 
ingenuity and dexterity is brought into play 
to secure the safety of the passengers. The 
mode of conveyance varies according to cir- 
cumstances and the exigencies of the case; 
but in this respect, comfort is disregarded as a 
matter of trifling importance, in comparison 
with the principal object, which is individual 
security. The underground railroad being 
for the exclusive use of slaves, who are run- 
ning for freedom, its managers are not known, 
in a general way. It is rather a point with 
them to evade popularity, for detection would 
bring with it no end of fines and imprison- 
ment. Yet they derive no pecuniary advan- 
tage from what is called “‘the forwarding 
business.”” They work, like noble heroes as 
they are, for suffering and oppressed hu- 
manity, and for no other reward than the 
satisfaction of their conscience. The station- 
masters belong to almost every class of 
society, and are dispersed all over the regions 
through which the underground line passes, 
for its branches are very numerous, and re- 
quire extensive and constant supervision, not 
only to prevent accidents, (that is, seizures, ) 
but also to gather information. It frequently 
happens that a train is kept waiting several 
days, sometimes two or three weeks, when 
the “danger” signal has been made, which ~ 
usually means : ‘Jook out fur slave-hunters.” 
Then it is that the self possession, the courage 
and the resources of the particular station- 
master who has the convoy under his care, 


are largely drawn upon. His situation at 
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these times is most critical, for though the 
cunning and daring of the reckless and expe- 
rienced slave-hunter may be baffled, it is a 
far more difficult feat to delude the sagacity 
of the four-footed colleagues that frequently 
accompany him, and who can ‘snuff a 
nigger an eternal distance off, and nose him 
out anywhere,” so admirably are they trained 
to their cruel work. We may observe, by 
way of parenthesis, that the above quotation 
is a genuine recommendation of ‘‘ some prime 
dogs,” that were advertized for sale, a short 
time since, in the New Orleans Picayune. 
It illustrates at once the nature of the adver- 
tiser’s trade, and the peculiar qualities of his 
blood-hounds. But the runaways and their 
friends possess a secret which enables them 
to deceive even the keen scent of these fierce 
animals, and it is at no time more serviceable 
than when the hunters are nearest to their 
rey. Instances have been known of fugitives 
ing tracked to the very thresh-hold of their 
lurking-place, yet lying close in safety, until 
the dogs, utterly baffled, have cast off again 
with a wild how] of disappointment. Such, 
however, have been trying times for all par- 
ties. As may be imagined, the travellers by 
this line have frequent recourse to disguises ; 
and exciting indeed are the narrations of 
hair-breadth eseapes, under similar circum- 
stances, and admirable the acts of heroism 
to which they have led. Perhaps no fact is 
more worthy of being dwelt upon in this 
place, than the fidelity of the station-masters 
to their trust. No pecuniary consideration 
has hitherto induced them to violate a secret 
involving the fate of so many thousands of 
their fellow-creatures, and it is not reckoning 
too much upon their future fidelity, to say 
that they never will; though the passing of 
the Fugitive-slave Law has increased the 
risks of their undertaking, and raised the price 
of blood. The slave-owners would doubtless 
pay a heavy sum to the man who would 
point out to them exactly where the under- 
ground line commences, and thus enable them 
to complete its survey for their own purposes. 
But Abolition knows its dury better, When 
Emancipation bas taken place, we will make 
them a present of the secret. 

A word now on the origin of ‘the under- 
ground railroad to Freedom,” the projector 
of which, like many more benefuwctors of 
the human species, fell a victim to his philan- 
thropy. His name—and long will it and his 
memory live, in the hearts of the friends of 
humauity—was Charles Turner Torrey. He 
was bora in Scituate, Massachusetts, No- 
vember the Ist, 1813. At the tender age of 
four, he became at orphan, but was received 
by his maternal grand-parents, and subse- 

tly educated at Exeter Academy, Yule 
and Andover Seminary. He finally 

in the ministry at Providence, Rhode 
Island, but did not remain there. He 
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continued his labours in various places, until 
in 1842 we find him in the prison of Anna- 
polis, Maryland. The Reverend Mr. Torrey’s 
uncompromising views as an Abolitionist were 
well-known. He had urged them with all 
the energy of his strong mind and earnest 
convictions. With his fine talents, improved 
by learning and observation; his clear and 
intensely active intellect ; and a heart full of 
sympathy and genial humanity, he could not 
but be an energetic and zealous advocate of 
any cause ; and devoting himself, as he did, 
to that of Abolition, no wonder its friends 
held him in more than ordinary esteem, or 
that the pro-slavery party marked him as a 
man to be feared, and to be punished if the 
opportunity presented itself; as indeed it 
soon did. In 1842, the slave-holders of 
Maryland convened a meeting at Annapolis, 
for the purpose of making what further 
aggressions they could devise, upon the rights 
ot the free-coloured people of this State. (A 
similar es has recently been held in 
Virginia, Carolina Co. for a similar pur- 
pose, which has resulted in the passing of 
resolutions, that, if carried out, will reduce 
this class of its citizens to slavery.) Mr. 
pea ever active, repaired to the place of 
assembly at Annapolis, and took his seat in the 
gallery, where he was soon observed, taking 
notes of the proceedings ; his intention being 
to publish a report of them in an anti-slavery 
paper. For this offence, in a free country 
with a free press, he was incarcerated for a 
week. During his imprisonment, his busy 
thoughts were directed to devising some plan 
by which slaves might be assisted in effecting 
their escape. The idea all at once occurred 
to him, that if a number of persons resident 
in the Free States, and located at convenient 
distances from one another, could be induced 
to pledge themselves to help forward tugitive 
slaves to Canada, it would be the means of 
preventing numerous runaways from being 
re-captured and carried back into Slavery. 
Having determined upon the general outline 
of the plan, he was no sooner released than 
he commenced operations tor carrying it out 
in all its details. In this he wasso success- 
ful, that betore many weeks the underground 
line was completed trom Mason and Dixon’s 
boundary to Canada, a distance varying trom 
two hundred to above five hundred miles, 
with all its complicated machinery of vigi- 
lance committees, spies, pilots, conveyances, 
and signals. ‘It had not yet received a name, 
but the number of slaves who effected their 
escape increased so enormously, in conse- 
quence of the facilities ‘‘ the line”’ afforded 
them, that the slave-holders took the alarm. 
In vain, however, they redoubled their vigi- 
lance, and —o their precautions and 
their measures. gh they even succeeded 
in tracking the fugitives te. the Ohio, all 
traces of them disappeared there. They were 
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all amazement ; and at length, as'a solution 
of the mystery that attended the disappear- 
ance of their property at this point, they 
jumped to the conclusion that the Abolitionists 
ad prepared a subterranean railroad, by 
means of which they ran off fugitive slaves. 
The term was a happy one, and “ the Under- 
ground railroad to Freedom” was at once 
adopted by the Abolitionists as the most 
appropriate name for so extraordinary an 
enterprise. From first to last, that is, in 
about two years, Mr. Torrey was individually 
instrumental in running off nearly four hun- 
dred slaves, the greater part of whom would 
probabl , ‘but for his exertions,” he writes, 
‘have died in slavery.” 

On the 25th of June, 1844, Mr. Torrey 
was arrested at Baltimore, (Maryland,) at 
the instance of one Bushrod Taylor, of Win- 
chester, (Virginia,) who swore that Mr. 
Torrey had helped sundry slaves of his (the 
complainant’s) toescape. Governor M‘Don- 
nell, without further inquiry, at once issued 
an order for Torrey’s arrest and incarceration. 
Immediately upon this, a second complaint 
was lodged, against him by a man of most 
infamous character, named Heckrotte, for 
having aided two of his victims to escape. 
The chief evidence to sustain the second 
charge was that of two professional slave- 
catchers, men of notoriously bad repute, and 
whose entire testimony, in so far as it impli- 
cated Mr. Torrey, was a tissue of falsehoods, 
concocted for the occasion. Had he succeeded 
in disappointing the malignity of the parties 
who, it is strongly suspected, set on Taylor 
and Heckrotte, by proving the perjury of 
themselves and their witnesses, a requi- 
sition from the State of Virginia itself 
impended over him, ready to be enforced as 
soon as he was released from jail. This 
measure, however, became unnecessary, for 
poor Torrey died. During his incarceration, 
and rather with a view to terminate the se- 
vere privations he was designedly subjected 
to, than to evade a trial, he sought to 
escape, but his attempt was frustrated, the 
plan having been betrayed by a fellow- 
prisoner of the name of Doyle, a notorious 
negro-trader. At length he was brought up. 
The proceedings lasted three days ; November 
29th and the two ae days. He was 
found guilty on the perjured testimony of the 
witnesses su borned to establish the charge, and 
sentenced to 6 years’ imprisonment in the Peni- 
tentiary. In the autumn of 1846 his health be- 
gan to fail, and on the 9th May, 1846, he died, 
at the early age of thirty-three, a victim to 
the intense malignity of the slave-power. 

From the ublished ye set of the proceed- 
ings, it would appear that every effort was 
made to procure a conviction. In the case 
of Taylor, who had sworn to the identity of 
Torrey, it subsequently came out that he had 
never set eyes on him until after his arrest. 
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In that of Heckrotte, whose accomplices 
swore that Torrey had actually himself 
enticed the slaves away, it was satisfactoril 
established that he had never seen them until 
they were thirty miles beyond Baltimore ;. 
and he might at any time have cleared him- 
self from this second charge, by giving up 
the name of the party (a lady) who planned 
their escape; but this he refused to do. As, 
however, it was elicited that Torrey had 
really aided slaves in running off, the estab-- 
lishment of the general fact was considered 
sufficient to fix him with the guilt of the pars 
ticular offences for which he was tried; 
hence his condemnation. The whole affair 
created intense excitement; the sentence was 
regarded as vindictive, and when Torrey 
died, the event shed a general gloom over the 
circles that were familiar with him and his 
efforts in the anti-slavery cause. A public 
ceremonial graced the passage of his remains 
to their last resting-place at Mount Auburn, 
Boston, where a monument has since been 
erected to his memory. The Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
also marked their high respect for him, and 
their deep sympathy with his mourning 
friends, in a series of resolutions embodying 
these sentiments, and recording their protest 
against the vile and unholy system to the 
malignity of which he fell a sacrifice. 

Torrey’s death did not, liowever, in the 
least degree affect the success of the ‘‘ under- 
ground railroad.” From the period of its 
establishment to that of the passing of the 
Fugitive Slave-law, the average number of 
passengers by it exceeded a thousand a year. 
But since 1850, the number has greatly 
increased, not only owing to the fact becom- 
ing known to the slave-community through 
various channels, that if a fugitive only strike 
a certain track, he will find friends to help 
him on to Canada, but also because that 
atrocious enactment has roused a spirit of 
opposition to the power which carried it 
through the Senate, and which has by its 
means attempted to convert the Free States 
into man-traps, and free citizens into man- 
stealers and kidnappers for the South. The 
escapes are at present so much on the increase, 
that the slave-owners are adopting the most 
active measures to check the traffic by the 
underground line. 

It-may be readily conceived that toaccom- 
plish the safe transit of a convoy, much pre- 
caution and forethought are indispensable, 
Usually, means are taken to signal, from one 
station to another, the arrival and the depar- 
ture of each train of passengers; (for as such 
we will consider the runaways :) so that the 
lookers-out at the station a-head may be on 
the watch. The main difficulty is to convey 
the travellers across the rivers. The ordi- 
nary ferry-boats would not, for obvious 
reasons, be the most eligible water-cone 
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veyance. Against this contingency due pro- 
Vision is- e, and “ pilots ’’ are appointed 
for this special service, whose duty it is to lie 
in wait at or near the place which has been 
signalled as the point for which the convo 
will make. This service involves muc 
anxious and patient watching, as the safety 
of the fugitives wholly depends upon their 
meeting with the expected “pilot” at the 
specified crossing-place. We will illustrate, 
by two anecdotes, the danger and accidents 
incidental to a trip by the underground line, 
and the consequences of slips by the way. 

At a certain village on the Ohio river, not 
a hundred miles from Cincinnati, and in Ohio 
State, there came one evening in the spring 
of 1851, to the house of an Abolitionist— 
one of the managers of the underground line 
—a fugitive-slave seeking shelter. He was 
soon at home, and informed our friend that 
himself and nineteen others had just escaped 
out of Kentucky. At a particular place 
they were to have fallen in with a “ pilot,” 
They had reached it but found no pilot there. 
Not knowing what to do, and dreading dis- 
covery, he had broken away from his com- 
panions, and wandered on in the dark in 
search of a secure hiding-place. It is need- 
less to add, that he found one with our friend 
the Abolitionist, who forthwith despatched 
him to Canada. The next day the village 
was in an uproar. The Kentuckians, the 
masters of the runaways, accompanied by 
their friends, invaded the place in search of 
their lost property. They had tracked them 
to the village, and now threatened vengeance 
— the coloured people and the known 
Abolitionists for enticing away their slaves. 
Being armed to the teeth, with bowie-knives, 
revolvers and rifles, their presence and threat- 
ening manner caused great excitement and 
alarm, for they effected a forcible entry into 
the premises of every suspected person. It 
was fortunate for our friend the Abolitionist 
that he had already dismissed his protégé on 
the road to freedom. Meanwhile, the Aboli- 
tionists were not idle, but sent out scouts in 
various directions, in order to ascertain what 
had become of the missing nineteen. Their 
efforts, however, proved unsuccessful. They 
only ascertained that the pilot, who had come 
from another town, had repaired to the ap- 
pointed place, expecting the fugitives there 
at a particular time. After waiting consi- 
derably beyond the hour specified, and findin 
they did not arrive, he concluded they woul 
not come that night, and returned home. It 
was supposed, that finding they had missed 
their expected guide, the slaves had taken to 
the woods, where they would disperse and 
lie concealed, and — were entertained 
that they might still elude the vigilance of 
their pursuers. It ultimately turned out that 
this was not the fact, On their arrival near 


the appointed place, they had sent one of 


their number on to look for the pilot. Find- 
ing him not there, they strayed about in the 
dark until dawn, when they took refuge in @ 
sugar-house owned by a Methodist. The 
sequel is soon told. This man finding them 
there, and tempted by the large reward which 
was offered for their recovery, quietly assem- 
bled a few of his neighbours, and captured 
the whole gang. They were all surrendered 
into the hands of their owners, and again 
consigned to slavery and to the horrible 
punish ments inflicted on recaptured runaways. 
Amongst them was a mother and her seven 
children. 

The second adventure had a more cheerful 
termination. 

Some three or four years since, a party of 
fugitives had reached Oberlin, Ohio, a few 
miles south of Lake Erie. They were con- 
gratulating themselves on their security, seeing 
they were so near to Canada, when, to their 
utter dismay, intelligence came that the slave- 
hunters were on their track, and already near 
the building where they had found a tempo- 
rary resting-place. No time was to be lost 
if they were to be saved. The managers of 
this branch of the underground line—chiefly 
students belonging to the Oberlin Institute— 
immediately devised a plan for rescuing the 
fugitives, which they as speedily put into 
execution. A carriage was procured into 
which the slave-hunters, who were now near 
enough to perceive what was passing, saw the 
party enter of which they were in search. 
They counted their number, and took note of 
their sex. The carriage drove rapidly off, 
the slave-hunters following in hot pursuit. 
The pace was terrific ; but the latter gained 
on their prey, and succeeded in overtaking the 
whole party as they got into the next town. 
They were taken, carriage and all, to the 
court-house, when they were thrust into a 
room, to await the arrival of the magistrate. 
Here they were accommodated, as a special 
favour, with a little water. In due time, 
the magistrate having inspected his law- 
books for the purpose of ascertaining how 
the statutes had provided for such a case, 
the delinquents were summoned before him; 
when lo! the whole party presented them- 
selves with perfectly white, and it must be 
added, indecorously grinning faces. The 
slave-hunters at once perceived the ruse 
which had been practised upon them. In 
their eagerness they had only noticed the 
colour, t rb, the number and the appa- 
rent sex of the parties who had rushed with 
such precipitancy into the carriage. As 
these tallied with the description of the fugi- 
tives, they thought of nothing but of their 
re-capture. It need scarcely be explained, 
that the lads were indebted for their sable 
hue, to a convenient chimney, and to the 





slaves themselves for their disguise. The 
magistrate, however, who was not at all in 
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the secret, looked gravely at the young men, 
and then at the slave-hunters, asking whether 
they claimed these white people as their slaves. 
Now although a coloured man may be 
arrested, carried before a judge, and claimed 
as a slave, with perfect impunity, (his dis- 
charge of course depending upon his disprov- 
ing the fact of his being the claimant’s 
property,) it is an extremely grave offence so 
to treat a white. Probably if the slave- 
hunters who had been thus tricked, could 
have safely revenged themselves upon the 
young men, by subjecting them to even a 
temporary imprisonment until they had 
rocured the requisite proof of their own 
identity, they would not have scrupled to 
assert a claim to them. But this would have 
been too serious an affair. They had, there- 
fore, no other alternative but to reply that 
they had been duped, and that the young 
men were free. This they accordingly did, 
and hastily withdrew, amidst the derisive 
shouts of the assembied crowd. 

Meanwhile the party of real fugitives were 
sent on to Canada by the underground rail- 
road. 

May it ote until emancipation leaves 
it no more work to do, or until it has run off 
every slave now in bondage. 








Original Correspondence. 





‘* New York, February 15th, 1853. 


* At last the whole world is talking or reading 
about American slavery. The popularity of 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and the ‘ White Slave’ have 
compelled the booksellers to advertise them. 
And the many pro-slavery pamphlets, got up on 
the emergency, to divert public attention from the 
great works alluded to, have utterly failed to 
effect that object. New standard works on the 
‘accursed’ system, as the sainted WILBERFORCE, 
in a letter to ARTHUR TAPPAN, once denominated 
it, are announced and will have a rapid sale. Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘ Key,’ of which I spoke in my last, will 
be published this month, as will Goodell’s 
* American Slave Code: its Theory and Practice.’ 
*Stroud’s Sketch of the Slave Laws,’ published 
about twenty years since, has long been out of 
print. The new work is vastly superior to it, in 
design and execution. Judge Jay says of it, 
‘Your book is as impregnable against the charge 
of exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like 
that, it consists of propositions and demonstra- 
tions. It is not only true, but it is unquestionably 
true.’ Another volume of poems, by WHITTIER, 
our Quaker poet, is announced. You may be 
sure it will contain some exquisite anti-slavery 
sonnets. 1 have seen the MS. of a pamphlet, 
written by a gentleman who has resided at the 
South more than ten years, which gives Facts 
corroborative of the scenes depicted in ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ with others of still greater atrocity. 
In WasuInGTon’s mansion at Mount Vernon, 
hangs a glass case containing the veritable key of 





the Bastile presented to our renowned Pater 
Patria by La Fayette. The world has now got 
the ‘Key’ of the American Bastile, and we call 
upon the friends of freedom everywhere to aid in 
demolishing the hateful prison-house, and letting 
the poor inmates go free. If, as is said, the 
British king compelled his subjects on this con- 
tinent to sustain slavery, let the people in both 
nations now unite to compel king ‘ Slaveocracy’ 
to give up his victims. 

‘* A pamphlet has just appeared entitled ‘ Indian 
Missions and the American Board,’ which con- 
tains the slave code of the Choctau and Cherokee 
Indian nations, and the countenance for a long 
time past and now given to slaveholding by the 
missionary churches in those nations gathered and 
sustained by the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. This Board is 
sustained by a large number of the most promi- 
nent men of different denominations and political 
parties, in the country. Another society, called 
the American Home Missionary Society, also 
patronised by ‘men of property and standing,’ 
sustains missionaries over fifty churches in the 
slave States, to many of which slaveholders are 
admitted. The great body of American Christians 
of the Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, and Con- 
gregational faith sustain these societies, and thus 
the iniquitous system of slavery is propped up and 
kept in countenance. Take away these props and 
it would fall. And yet such estimable men as 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, 
Richard §. Stow, jun., and many others 
support them, seemingly content that these 
societies should be the hand-maids of the system 
they abhor, write and preach aga:nst. Alas, for 
such inconsistency! Judge Jay, I learn, is 
preparing a letter to the American Tract 
Society on the support it gives to the American 
Bastile. Meantime, the work, months since 
announced, on the Mutilations and Expurgations 
of American and British literature to please the 
slaveholding people of the South, is in progress. 

‘*A few days since a converted Syrian called 
on me. He is a native of Bethlehem, and a 
preacher in his own country. At his house in 
Palestine Americans have often lodged, and he 
has entertained one or more of the secretaries of 
the above-mentioned American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions a week at a 
time; and yet, (will it be believed?) until his 
arrival a few weeks since at Boston, where he 
fell in with an anti-slavery friend of mine, he had 
never heard of the existence of slavery in this 
country! He is amazed, considering that we 
have made such political and religious pretensions. 
The first book he has read here is ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ and he has commenced translating it into 
the Armenian language. American missionaries, 
in foreign countries, are, it is believed, very slow 
in acquainting the heathen, and the people of the 
oriental countries, that slaveholding and caste 
prevail in this country, and that the churches of 
nearly all denominations are contaminated with 
the polluting system. 

“In a late letter I strongly commended a 
review of Rev. Dr. Bacon in the New Englander. 
On the spur of the moment I did it, not having 
read the article, on the very warm recomm 
tion of a clerical friend, in whose judgment I 
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thought confidence could be placed. That eulo- 
gium I wish to take back, at least in part. The 
review is admirable in many respects, but it does 
injustice to the abolitionists of the country, and 

ly to the author of ‘ American Slavery, as 
it is,’ a book that was written by an able writer, 
with the kindest feelings, which has done enormous 
service to the cause, the statements of which have 
never been refuted, and of which, Mrs. Stowe, in 
her es ‘Key,’ has availed herself 


y 

**Soon after the address of the ‘ Women of 
England’ appeared in this country, a reply was 
published in one of our rank pro-slavery morning 
newspapers, the Courier and Enquirer, purport- 
ing to be the reply of some thousands of American 
women. It was the coinage of the editor or one 
of his correspondents. Everybody here deemed 
ita hoax. But it seems that many on your side 
the ocean have believed it a genuine document, 
and among them, Lord Shaftesbury, whose 
reply is before me. It would seem remarkable, 
did not the best part of our people know the men- 
dacity of the print alluded to, that, notwithstand- 
ing its portraiture of the misery of the poor of 
England, in a subsequent number of the paper, 
the editor published a most appalling account of 
the destitution, suffering, and misery of a portion 
of this city, that equals anything that has been 
ever published of the physical and moral degrada- 
tion, poverty and distress of any part of London. 
Fullysensible of the sufferings of ourown poor, and 
of the many noble charities for their relief, we 
also know the miseries of the poor in your metro- 
polis as well as the many excellent institutions 
for their benefit, which, in the language of Burke, 
stand as so many moral lightning-rods to avert 
the wrath of heaven. 

‘‘ The friends of humanity are greatly indebted 
to the authors of the articles in the Westminster 
Review and Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
on American slavery. Those publications are 
read in all the principal cities and towns in the 
Southern as well as the Northern States, and 
these articles will find numerous readers through- 
out this country. We earnestly hope that all 
your periodicals, that are not under time-serving 
influences, will, in temperate and faithful essays, 
address the conscience, the humanity, the religion 
of this country on behalf of the down-trodden 
Americans called Africans. Mrs. Tyler, wife of 
ex-president Tyler, has been induced to affix her 
name to a masculine production, called a response 
to the Duchess of Sutherland. A Mrs. Howard, 
also, representing herself to be an American 
woman, travelling in Italy, has, with several of 
her countrywomen, addressed the ladies in Eng- 
land who signed the address adopted at Stafford 
House. These letters emanate from slaveholders 
or their abettors, and are unworthy of serious 
consideration. If all they say of England is true, 
they do not touch the merits of the question. 
‘You sustained slavery and abolished it: we 
sustain slavery and ought to refuse to listen to 
your admonitions because you have not abolished 
every otherevil.’ This is logic worthy of knights 
of cat-o’ -nine-tails. 

‘« The pressure on the slave-system, from both 
sides of the Atlantic, is extending anti-slavery 
feeling and sentiment, and causing the slave- 





holders to wince. The im t concession has 
recently been made by the Richmond (Va.) 
Examiner, which admits that if the negro race is 
capable of rising to as high a point of intelligence 
and usefulness as the white race, the moral ques- 
tion, as to the right of holding the negroes in 
bondage, would be decided for ever. ‘ One set of 
men,’ it says, ‘have no right to keep another set 
of men down by force or law, to a grade of moral 
excellence and intellectual power, lower and more 
confined than that of which they are capable. 
Hence the enslavement of one portion of the 
white race by another would be a moral wrong.’ 

‘* Our coloured countryman, Rev. Dr, Pen- 
NINGTON, has recently been elected moderator of 
the Third Presbytery in this city, a body com. 
posed of a large number of the most influential 
Presbyterian ministers among us. This is a sign 
of the times. 

‘* Several of our periodicals are endeavouring 
to prejudice the public mind against the DucuEss 
or SUTHERLAND, by intimating that this dis- 
tinguished lady, in the exercise of despotic power, 
ejected from her estates the Scotch Gaelic popula- 
tion in 1811, when Marchioness of Stafford, 
thereby confounding the present Duchess with 
another person bearing the same title. And one 
of them exclaims: ‘ The enemy of British wages- 
slavery, has a right to condemn negro-slavery ; 
a Duchess of Sutherland, a Duke of Athol, a 
Manchester cotton-lord—never!’ I have heard 
explanations of the course pursued by the pre- 
decessor of the Duchess in 1811, that have satis- 
fied a portion of the good people of Great Britain, 
but it would be well if Lord CaRLIsLE, or some 
one who is conversant with the facts, would state 
them once more for the information of those in 
this country who reverence him and his accom- 
plished relative. 

‘The new President will, on the 4th of March, 
take the oaths of office. General Prerce has 
been officially noticed of his election, and will, 
this week, proceed to Washington. It is not 
known, as yet, whom he has selected as Heads of 
Department, and, of course, his constitutional 
advisers. His recent bereavement of an only 
child must have a happy effect upon the mind of 
an affectionate father, and lead him, one would 
think, to moderation and an abiding conscious- 
ness of his accountability. We hope and pra: 
that his administration will be just, peace: 
honourable, prosperous; and that both he and 
the members of his administration will remember 
that RIGHTEOUSNESS EXALTETH A NATION ; BUT 
SIN IS A REPROACH TO ANY PEOPLE.” 





We have received from a correspondent at 
Kaw-Mendi, West Coast of Africa, a commu- 
nication of some interest to which we call 
especial attention. Kaw-Mendi isa mission 
station, located in the very midst of what was 
formerly one of the worst slave-marts on the 
Western Coast of the African Peninsula. It 
is situated on the domain of the Tucker 
family, who have, our correspondent says, 
probably sold more slaves than - other in 
these parts, and was established by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, From our cor- 
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respondent’s letter, dated 8th January last, 
we take the subjoined extracts : 


**T have more particularly been induced to 
write to you, from the perusal of the November 
number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

‘* In it I see some reports or statements relative 
to Slaves being taken, in July, by Steamers from 
Gallinas and Rio Pongos, which I am convinced, 
for the honour of humanity, are groundless. Our 
Mission is located within 50 miles of Gallinas, 
therefore we are quite accurately informed of all 
that is transpiring in that vicinity. I am happy to 
say that no such report has ever reached our Mis- 
sion from any reliable source. Andit is but a few 
days since I had a conversation with His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Sierra Leone; who informed 
me that from all the information in his possession 
he was convinced that it was a great hoax, with 
hardly the shadow of truth about it. This also is 
the opinion of intelligent merchants residing here 
well acquainted with Rio Pongos and Rio Nunas. 
They say that the Slave-trade is really and truly 
at an endin all the Northern Rivers ; at least that 
is their honest opinion. 

‘* Tt may not be uninteresting to you for me to 
give you a brief history of what I believe has been 
the real state of the Slave-trade for the last year, 
in these parts. 

‘** Some time last April or May, Harry Tucker, 
the chief of the African family of that name, in 
company with a notorious slave-dealer formerly 
‘at Gallinas, Don Crispo, a Spaniard, established 
a Slave Market, and erected ,their Barracoons on 
the Big Boom or Kittam River, near the sea 
coast between Shea Bar and Gallinas. In June, 
or July, they had a full cargo collected, and a 
vessel arrived to convey them to Cuba, but they 
were so closely watched by the Squadron that they 
only succeeded in shipping 88 before they deemed 
it best to set sail. With these they made good 
their escape and have not beentaken. In Novem- 
ber, a small Schooner came out to the same 
Factory for a cargo of human beings. She was 
fully equipped with clean Rice, Water Casks 
ready fitted, Slave decks, irons, &c., all ready to 
take in her cargo in a single night and sail before 
morning’s dawn. But Her B. M.’s Steamer 
Bloodhound saw her in the afternoon just before 
she was about to send her boats on shore and gave 
chase; a calm favoured the steamer, and the 
schooner was captured with all on board. The 
Captain was carried to Sierra Leone and her crew 
left upon the sea shore near the Factory, 14 of 
whom are said to have since fallen victims to 
their exposure and the climate. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding this vessel was captured, 
and thus, in part, their hopes blasted, yet they 
kept constantly at work collecting their victims, 
until report says that they had 500 or 600 ready 
to ship as soon as a vessel could succeed in 
getting close enough to the sand beach to take 
them on board. The Captain of Her B. M.’s 
Steamer Polyphemus learning this state of things, 
and that merely capturing occasionally one of 
their vessels was not likely to rid the country of 
these monsters of humanity, conceived the plan 
of burning their Barracoons. Having matured 
his plans he at once manned his boats and gave 
them orders to strive to effect a landing on the 
sand beach. This the courageous officers and 





sailors soon effected in spite of the breakers which 
run fearfully on this part of the coast. Fortu- 
nately they did not. get their implements wet, so 
they immediately formed and marched to accom- 
plish their praise-worthy errand. A few moments 
sufficed for them to ignite, with their torches, the 
light roofs of the Barracoons and bring away 10 
slaves, who were sent to Sierra Leone. Doubtless 
they would have brought off a much larger num- 
ber of the slaves in the Factory, but unfortunately 
the mate of the schooner mentioned above, was 
landed with the rest of the crew, and being on 
the watch for any vessels that might make their 
appearance on the coast he gave the alarm, before 
the sailors could effect a landing; this gave Don 
Crispo time to escape to the Bush with most of 
his victims before they could march upon him. 

“I am happy to say that I believe our New 
Governor, His Excellency A. E. Kennedy, is 
doing all in his power to extirpate this vile traffic. 
The above, I believe, from the most reliable in- 
formation that I can gain in Sherbro and Sierra 
Leone, to be about the real history of the Foreign 
Slave Trade in these parts forthe year past. The 
influences of the gospel are beginning to be so 
much felt, that I seriously doubt whether it can 
ever be successfully resuscitated again between 
Sierra Leone and Liberia. 

‘*T am sorry to be obliged to inform you that 
although the Foreign Trade is nearly at an end, 
yet there is still quite an extensive trade carried on 
by the Mandingos to supply the Interior or Foulah 
Trade. This is carried on by means of canoes; 
which makes it far more difficult to suppress, 
than that which is properly Foreign. As you can 
readily see, these canoes enter our rivers without 
difficulty or suspicion, where merchants’ canoes 
just like the others are constantly passing and 
re-passing. In a single hour they can take in 
from 10 to 50 slaves, secrete them under a false 
deck, which they cover with a few bushels of rice, 
and are off again to the sea. These all pass near 
the mouth of Sierra Leone River, yet they are 
seldom captured. A few weeks since a canoe was 
taken and sent into Sierra Leone with a load of 
30 slaves. But the most trying thing about this 
trade is, that it is an established fact, that most 
of the fresh beef consumed in Freetown is bought 
by these Mandingos of the Foulahs with these 
very slaves. No other property, not even gold 
or silver, will purchase these beeves. I am glad 
to say that some of the citizens of Sierra Leone 
are turning their attention to raising cattle to 
remedy this evil as soon as possible. The Colo 
nial Government is doing all that it can to entirely 
suppress the traffic here and elsewhere. At the 
last sitting of the Colonial Court two of these 
Mandingos were each sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment for selling a single slave, and two 
more are now in jail awaiting their trial for the 
same offence.” 








AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST 
MOVEMENTS. 
We propose to notice, under this head, the 
movements of our co-adjutors in the Anti- 


Slavery cause, who are engaged in promoting 
its success in the United States. As the 
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battle-field of Slavery is now almost ex- 
clusively confined to the American soil, no 
intelligence can possibly be more important or 
more welcome to our readers, than a faithful 
and impartial record of the proceedings of 
those who are engaged there in a hand-to- 
hand fight with the unclean monster, and who 
naturally turn to England and her aboli- 
tionists for encouragement and co-operation. 

Our limited space will preclude us from 
giving an extended report at any time. We 
shall strive, however, to present a succinct 
summary of the proceedings of such Societies 
as may honour us with an account thereof, 
and hope that they will look to the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter as the faithful recorder of 
whatever movements are being prosecuted in 
the United States or elsewhere, for the aboli- 
tion of Slavery. 

We append an extract from a remarkable 
oration made by Mr. Wendell Phillips, the 
Demosthenes of America, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, on the 27th January last. 


**T claim for the Anti-Slavery movement with 
which this Society is identified that, looking back 
over its whole course, and considering the men 
connected with it in the mass, it has been marked 
by the soundest judgment, the most unerring 
foresight, the most sagacious adaptation of means 
to ends, the strictest self-discipline, the most 
thorough research, and an amount of patient and 
manly argument addressed to the conscience and 
intellect of the nation, such as no other cause of 
the kind, in England or this country, has ever 
offered. I claim, also, that its course has been 
marked by a cheerful surrender of all individual 
claims to merit or leadership—the most cordial 
welcoming of the slightest effort, of every honest 
attempt to lighten or to break the chainof the Slave. 
I eam | not waste time by repeating the superfluous 
confession that we are men, and therefore do not 
claim to be perfect. Neither would I be under- 
stood as denying that we use denunciation, and 
ridicule, and every other weapon that the human 
mind knows. We must plead guilty, if guilt it 
be, not to be able to separate the sin from the 
sinner. With all the fondness for abstractions 
attributed to us we are not capable of that. We 
are fighting a momentous battle at desperate odds 
—one against a thousand. Every weapon that 
ability or ignorance, wit, wealth, prejudice or 
fashion can command is pointed against us. The 
guns are shotted to their lips. The arrows are 
poisoned. We cannot afford to confine ourselves 
to any one weapon. The cause is not ours, se 
that we might, rightfully, postpone or put in 
peril the victory by moderating our demands, 
stifling our convictions, or filing down our re- 
bukes, to gratify any sickly taste of our own, or 
to spare the delicate nerves of our neighbours. 
Our clients are three millions of Slaves, standing 
dumb suppliants at the threshold of the Christian 
world. They have no voice but ours to utter 
their complaints, or demand justice. The press, 
the pulpit, the wealth, the literature, the preju- 
dices, the political arrangements, the present self- 
interest of the country, are all against us. God 
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has given us no weapon but the truth, faithfully 
uttered, and addressed with the old prophet’s 
directness to the conscience of the individual 
sinner. The elements which control public 
opinion, and mould the masses are against us. 
We can but pick off here and there a man from 
the triumphant majority. We have facts for those 
who think—arguments for those who reason; but 
he who cannot be reasoned out of his prejudices, 
must be laughed out of them ; he who cannot be 
argued out of his selfishness, must be shamed out 
of it by the mirror of his hateful self held up 
relentlessly before his eyes. We live in a land 
where every man makes broad the phylactery, 
inscribing thereon ‘ All men are created equal’ 
—‘ God hath created of one blood all the nations 
of men.’ It seems to us that in such a land there 
must be, on this question of Slavery, sluggards to 
be awakened, as wellas doubters to be convinced. 
Many more we verily believe of the first, than of 
the last. There are far more dead hearts to be 
quickened than confused intellects to be cleared 
up—more dumb dogs to be made to speak, than 
doubting consciences to be enlightened. We 
have use, then, sometimes, for something beside 
ment. 

‘* What is the denunciation with which we are 
charged? It is endeavouring, in our faltering 
humble speech, to declare the enormity of the 
sin of making merchandise of men—of separating 
husband and wife—taking the infant from its 
mother, and selling the daughter to prostitution— 
of a professedly Christian nation denying, by 
statute, the Bible to every sixth man and woman 
of its population, and making it illegal for two or 
three to meet together, except a white man be 
present! What is this harsh criticism of motives 
with which we are charged? Itis simply holding 
the intelligent and deliberate actor responsible for 
the character and consequences of his acts. Is 
there anything inherently wrong in such denun- 
ciation or in such criticism? This we may claim 
—we have never judged a man but out of his own 
mouth. We have seldom, if ever, held him to 
account, except for: acts of which he and his own 
friends were proud. All that we ask the world 
and thoughtful men to note are the principles and 
deeds on which the American pulpit and American 
public men plume themselves. We always allow 
our opponents to paint their own pictures. Our 
humble duty is to stand by and assure the specta- 
tors, that what they would take for a knaveor a 
hypocrite is really in American estimation, a 
Doctor of Divinity or Secretary of State. 

‘¢The South is one great brothel, where half a 
million of women are flogged to prostitution, or, 
worse still, are degraded to believe it honourable. 
The public squares of half our great cities echo to 
the wail of families torn asunder at the auction 
plock—no one of our fair rivers that has not closed 
over the negro seeking in death a refuge from a 
life too wretched to bear—thousands of fugitives 
skulk along our highways, afraid to tell their 
names, and trembling at the sight of a human 
being—free men are kidnapped in our streets, to 
be plunged into that hell of Slavery, and now and 
then one, as if by miracle after long years, returns 
to make men aghast with histale. The press says, 
‘It is all right;’ and the pulpit cries, ‘ Amen.’ 
We print the Bible in every tongue in which man 
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utters his prayers—and get the money to do so, 
by agreeing never to give the book, in the lan- 
guage our mother taught us, to any Negro, free or 
bond, South of Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
press says ‘It is all right,’ and the pulpit cries, 
‘Amen.’ The Slave lifts up his imploring eyes, 
and sees in every face, but ours, the face of an 
enemy. Prove to me now that harsh rebuke, in- 
dignant denunciation, scathing sarcasm, and pitiless 
ridicule, are wholly and always unjustifiable. 
Else we dare not, in so desperate a case, throw 
away any weapon which ever broke up the crust of 
an ignorant prejudice, roused a slumbering con- 
science, shamed a proud sinner, or changed in any 
way the conduct of a human being. Our aim is 
to alter public opinion. Did we live in a market 
our talk should be of dollars and cents, and we 
would seek to prove only that Slavery was an un- 
profitable investment. Were the nation one great, 
pure Church, we would sit down and reason of 
‘ righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to 
come.’ Had Slavery fortified itself in a College, 
we would load our cannon with cold facts, and 
wing our arrows with arguments. But we happen 
to live in the world—the world made up of thought 
and impulse, of self-conceit and self-interest, of 
weak men and wicked. To conquer, we must 
reach all. Our object is not to make every mana 
Christian or a philosopher, but to induce every 
one to aid in the abolition of Slavery. We expect 
to accomplish our object long before the nation is 
made over into saints, or elevated into philoso- 
phers. To change public opinion, we use the 
very tools by which it was formed. That is, all 
such as honest men may touch.’’ 





SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
No. II. 
FUGITIVE SLAVE-CATCHERS. 


A singular story is that of Solomon Nor- 
thop. He was born a free coloured citizen 
in New York State; but happening to go to 
Washington, was “drugged” one night in 
bed when he was unwell, under the pretence 
that medicine was Lie y Pee ate to him; 
and on awaking found himself chained to the 
floor of Williams’s slave-pen in that city. 
On demanding his freedom he was whipped 
with a “paddle” until it was broken, and 
then received 100 lashes, with the promise 
that he should be killed, if he ever again said 
he was free. After eleven gh of suffering 
he succeeded in informing his friends in the 
Free States of his whereabouts, and in January 
last his liberation was effected. 

But strange as this story may seem to 
some, it is but one out of multitudes of a 
similar kind that could be told, with this 
difference, however, that in most of them 
Slavery has triumphed unto the end.—There 
are many miscreants both North, and South, 
employed by slave-holders to capture the 
fugitives from their plantations, who have 
sought refuge in the Free States.—And under 
the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Law 








their work is comparatively an easy one, for 
as Horace Mann said in one of his admirable 
speeches, delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, August 17th, 1852, “‘ the law pro- 
‘vides that evidence taken.in a Southern 
‘€ State, at any time, or place, which a claim- 
“ant may select, without any notice, or any 
‘* possibility of knowledge on the part of the 
‘person to be robbed, and enslaved by it, 
** may be clandestinely carried, or sent to any 
‘*place where it is to be used, and there 
“sprung upon its victim, as a wild beast 
‘springs from its jungle on the passer-by; 
‘‘and it provides that this evidence, thus sur- 
‘‘reptitiously taken, and used, shall be con- 
“‘clusive proof of the facts, and of esca 
‘from slavery. It does not submit the suffi- 
‘ciency of the evidence to the judgment of 
‘*the tribunal; but it arbitrarily makes it 
‘* conclusive, whether sufficient or not.” The 
law thus gives extraordinary facilities for the 
enslavement of free coloured persons, and thé 
consequence was that four, out of the first 
eight victims of the Act of 1850, were free 
men (!) whose liberties fell a sacrifice to the 
villany of slave-stealers.—In Baltimore a 
coloured man was sent into slavery against 
the evidence of several witnesses who swore 
to his being free; but his supposed owner had 
the honesty to admit that a mistake had been 
made, and that he was no slave of his.—“ In 
‘‘a case in Philadelphia,” says the Hon, 
Horace Mann, ‘“‘ Commissioner Ingraham des 
‘‘ cided some point directly against law, and 
‘* authority ; and when the decision ofa jud 
‘of the United States Court was brought 
‘“ aguinst him, he coolly said he differed from 
“‘ the judge, made out the certificate, pocketed 
‘the ten dollars, and sent a human being to 
“bondage. There could be no appeal from 
“this iniquity for the law allows none.” 
Many other instances might be given of poor 
coloured people, who have been sent into 
hopeless bondage, although even by the laws 
of the country they were free! 

In a recent number of the Meme jon edited 
by the Rev. Lucius Matlack, and published 
at Syracuse, a curious correspondence is pub-' 
lished which sheds some light upon the mys- 
teries of slave-catching.—A friend of the 
Editor’s wrote to a slave-holder in Maryland 
about a slave who had run away from him 
nine years ago. The slave-holder evidently 
mistaking the writer for a slave-catcher. 
answered the letter immediately, giving full 


‘information, and closing with these words, 


‘‘T am very much indebted to you for the 
‘‘information, and shall be pleased to have 
‘your further aid, for which I am willing to 
‘make a suitable compensation should L 
‘succeed in getting him (theslave.)” Very 
soon after this there came the following 
characteristic letter from a bond fide trafficker 
in human liberty. As a specimen of pro- 
slavery literature it is curious: eee 
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** DEARE Sir) 

**T have seen a letter from you in the last fue 
days, dericted to one of Our Citizens, by the 
name of R. W,. H——, Reletive to one of his 
servants which absonded sone nine years past. 
—he had three Ranoff at the same time, of which 
he has made you acquainted with,--there has 
been a great many slaves absconded from thes 

in the last feu years, and it would be a grate 
gtattefication to the Ownes to here of there where- 
abouts,—I am an officer, (!) which has induced 
me to write to you on this subjict, We of the 
South appreshiate your motive in this matter,— 
if you think proper to take this matter in hand, 
and ferit out any of the fugitives from Virginia 
or Maryland and enform me, whire they are from, 
and to whom-they Belong, we Can make a good 
matter of it,—and if you do not feal disposed to 
enter into it yourself informe some person, that yon 
have Confidince in, and let them take the matter 
in hand,—there must be a grate many fugitives in 
your section of countey, and there is none of 
there masters but would give half, of there Value 
to Reclaim them,—I have no doubt they are 
a grate Pest to you, and you would be glad to git 
rid of them—now if you or any other person will 
take this matter in hand you can be red of them 
and be handsomly rewarded, in the Barjin,—this 
matter could be accompleshed and no person be 
the wiser. I feel angcious that you will give this 
matter some attention,—we could make some 
several thousand Dollars by the opperation, (!!) 
I have no doubt but you will have the pleasure 
of acquaintence in person as I expect to Come on 
with Mr. H—— after his man or men, after the 
matter is properly arrainged,—and you will find 
us, such men that you will not regret our ac- 
quaintance, (Indeed !)—if you have any acquaint- 
ances in other Counties or sections in New york 
state, that you Can Confide in Communicate with 
them on this subjict, and by this means, we may be 
able'to Recove that what Rightfully blongs to them, 
and you & myself and all others connected in the 
matter, could make a Pile of Cash. 
Tenclose several of Cards of the firm, of whichI 
am one, you will please write to me immediately, 
and let me no if you will Comply with my 
Request, you nead not say any thing to Mr. 
H—— in your correspondence with him, that I 
have wrote to you, I am Very Respectfully on 
the &, and in F, L, & T 

“Ss. N.C———” 


And this wicked Fugitive Slave Law, which 
is maintained by such wretches as the one 
who penned the above letter, has received the 
support of men who profess to be ministers of 
the Gospel of liberty, and justice !—They are 
false to their faith; and to their God. 

F, W. C. 


: » October. 











CAUTION, 


We deem it our duty to address our friends 
on a subject to which our attention has been 


eh y directed, and on which we cannot 
well lay too much stress. Far be it from us 
to attempt to divert the stream of benevolence 
from flowing into legitimate channels, But 
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benevolence possesses a peculiar idiosyncrasy ; 
a natural tendency to yield to imposition, or 
to a well-told tale of distress, Hence the 
success which attends begging, as a calling, 
and hence too the great inducement for clever, 
designing individuals to adopt itin preference 
to any other. Those who are interested in 
the cause of the slave, seldom resist an appeal 
made to their sympathies by a man with a 
coloured skin. They cannot, well, for con- 
sistency’s sake, do other than drop the 
eleemosynary dole into the extended swarthy 
palm; and the class who pursue the begging - 
trade, know this full well, and shrewdly 
enough frame their attacks accordingly, As 
a rule such applications should be regarded 
with distrust. They are calculated to divert 
the funds which are required for the million 
to the benefit of units. One imposter is 
sufficient to damage a hundred really deserv- 
ing persons, for when an individual has been 
once deceived by a coloured mendicant, he is 
with difficulty brought to believe that he is 
not being imposed upon in other instances, 
We have been induced to make these remarks 
in consequence of sundry applications for 
information concerning some coloured persons 
who are at this time going about the country 
raising funds on various pretexts. We do 
not say they are imposters; but we caution 
the public against extending their charity 
indteorimtiatety. Without a very plausible 
tale, no mendicant, white or coloured, could 
hope for success; but “‘ Uncle Tom” has so 
awakened sympathy for the negro, that a 
black face and a touching tale are now sure 
passports to private pockets. We would 
suggest, then, that in all cases where applica- 
tions of this nature are made for a specitic 
purpose, care should be taken to ascertain 
whether any reputable, well-known person 
has been appointed Trustee, to see that the 
funds sought to be raised are actually set 
aside for such purpose. If not, then our 
advice is, donot give. Several gross cases of 
imposition practised by coloured mendicants 
upon the benevolent, have recently come to 
our knowledge. One of these designing gen- 
tlemen is now expiating his successful im- 
postures 2A picking oakum in one of our 
county jails; another has been obliged to 
leave the district he had been victimizing, 
and has altogether disappeared. With sur- 
prising dexterity these cheats adapt their 
tale and their manner to the class on whose 
pocket they purpose to practise. A snow- 
white neck-cloth, and unimpeachably clerical 
attire, aided by much sanctimoniousness of 
expression, are found uncommonly telling ; 
as witness the recent exposure at Hull. The 

ortrait (more or less imaginative) of the 
individual soliciting aid, surrounded by a 
number of small children, so as to form anin- 
teresting and picturesque family group, seems 
to be another legitimate mode of getting up 
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sympathy. An appeal on behalf of churches 
or schools for the tree coloured people of such 
and such a place; or to enable the applicant 
to set up in some line of business ; or to pur- 
chase his own, or his wife’s, or his children’s, 
or some near relative’s freedom: all these 
expedients—and we say this advisedly—are 
reckoned upon as so many “safe dodges.” 
Now we say that when such applications are 
made, those who are disposed to respond to 
them ought to make sure in the first place 
that the applicant is honest, or comes properly 
recommended ; and in the second place, that 
he presents guarantees respecting the ultimate 
and legitimate disposal of the monies to be 
subscribed. Thus much is due, not only to 
the donor himself, but in justice to the really 
deserving, and is the only safeguard against 
imposition. We strongly recommend our 
friends to apply the test we have suggested. 








TRIBUTE TO MRS. STOWE. 


The Central Committee engaged in carry- 
ing out the above proposal, believe it has 
been made very generally known and has 
the hearty approval of a large proportion of 
the readers of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” but in 
order to raise an amount worthy ofthe object, 
further efforts are necessary, and the Com- 
mittee hope that donations may abound, 
commensurate with the full, deep, and earnest 
feeling with which thousands have arisen 
from reading Mrs. Stowe’s work. 

When thousands of the women of England 
are subscribing a remonstrance to the American 
people on behalf of the slaves, it becomes us to 
show that our interest in their cause is some- 
thing more than an expression of sentiment. 
In the commencement of this undertaking, 
one penny was mentioned as the lowest con- 
tribution, that none might be excluded from 
the privilege of giving; but the Committee 
trust that all who can afford more, will bestow 
their Gontributions on a widely different scale. 

In several towns, through the energetic 
exertions of local committees, a general canvass 
has been made; in others, a few friends of the 
cause have undertaken to collect, while there 
are still very — towns and villages where 
no steps appear to have been taken in reference 
to the proposal. Under these circumstances, 
the Committee earnestly solicit the co-opera- 
tion of a still more extended circle, without 
which our token of respect for Mrs. Stowe 
and our sympathy with the slave cannot be 
truly national. 

It is earnestly hoped that in places where 
the proposal has not been taken up, and others 
where it has only been partially carried out, 
there will be those who will manifest their 
interest in its suecess by devoting to it a little 
time and exertion. As it is intended that the 
amount raised shall be presented to Mrs. 
Stowe on her arrival in this country, and is to 





be placed at her disposal: for Anti-slavery 
purposes, it is especially desirable the collection 
be compieted by the end of April. The 
Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of Shaftesbury, S. 
Gurney, Esq., Sir E. N. Buxton, Joseph 
Sturge, Esq., and G. W. Alexander, Esq., 
have accepted the office of Trustees, for this 
fund ; and G. W. Alexander, Esq., Lombard- 
street, will act as-General Treasurer. 

Individual contributions and united collec- 
tions may be remitted to Maria Cadbury, 39, 
Calthorpe-street, Birmingham ; and the corres- 
ponding Committee will be happy to supply 
collecting papers, and to answer letters of 
inquiry—viz., A. M. Southall, Wellington- 
road, Birmingham ; Mrs. Beelby, Chad Road, 
Birmingham ; Mary G. Lloyd, Jun., Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham; and Miss Moorsom, High- 
field, Birmingham. 








SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


On Saturday the 19th ult. a meeting was 
held at Stafford-house, at which were present 
about forty of the ladies who had assembled 
at the same place on the 26th of November, 
1852, to promote an address from women of 
Great Britain and Ireland to the women of 
the United States on the subject of slavery ; 
also several other ladies, members of the 
Society of Friends, and of the Committee for 
the Amended Address. ae 

The following report was read to the meet- 
ing by the Duchess of Sutherland :— 

‘* The General Committee for obtaining signa- 
tures to the address of the women of Great Britain 
and Ireland to the women of America, on the 
subject of slavery, has been assembled here this 
day for the purpose of receiving the report of the 
Sub-Committee, and of giving directions for the 
transmission of the address, which is now ready, 
to the United States. 

‘* ‘The number of signatures amounts to 562,848, 
and it may safely be asserted that there is scarcely 
a single district of Her Majesty’s European do- 
minions which is not represented; great zeal and 
sympathy universally prevailed, and nothing but 
the short space of time allowed to the work pre- 
vented a very large multiplication of the numbers. 

‘* It is proposed to send the address to the care 
of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who has undertaken to 
make such arrangements as shall give it the 
greatest publicity. Every one will feel that this 
lady’s co-operation is of real value. 

‘‘The General Committee are desirous to 
acknowledge the efficient services of the Sub- 
Committee, and especially to express their thanks 
to Mrs. Sutherland, who has acted throughout as 
honorary secretary, and has devoted much time 
and attention to the work. 

‘* The Genera! Committee are also desirous to 
express their thanks to the ladies, and others 
named in the list subjoined, for the large numbers 
collected by their individual efforts.” 


A list of about sixty names was then 
read, including some from Paris, Jerusalem, 
Guernsey, &c., and the address, with twenty- 
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six large folio volumes. of signatures, was 
a. for inspection. The Amen- 
ded Address comprises nearly 200,000 signa- 
tures, which is a very | number, takin 
into account thatit was late in the field, and the 
time for procuring adhesions materially shorter. 
' Acopy of the addresses themselves, as illu- 
minated‘on vellum, will probably appear in the 
number of the Illustrated News in a week or 
two, and the volumes, contained in a strong 
oaken case, may be seen at a room in the Cale- 
donian Hotel, Adelphi. 

The Duchess of Sutherland also read a 
letter received from Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in 
which she expressed her readiness to make 
arrangements for the reception of the address, 
and for giving the utmost publicity to it in 
America, mentioning at the same time that a 
new work from her pen was about to be im- 
mediately published. : 

Before the meeting separated the first cop 
of the work referred to, called A Key to Unele 
Tom’s Cabin, having been procured by a 
special effort from the London publisher onl 
an hour previously, was presented by the 
committee to the Duchess of Sutherland. _ 

The Ladies’ Committee for the Amended 
Address would take this opportunity of re- 
cording an expression of their thanks to those 
persons who have so kindly co-operated with 
them, and who by their exertions in various 

arts of the country to procure signatures, 
na so materially contributec to the success 
of this movement. 








State and Prospects of the British West 
Indies. 
A pamphlet by Mr. and Miss Bourne, late 
of Jamaica. We are compelled, for want of 
space, to defer our review of it. 








In1sHMEN AND NecGroes.—The pilots of the 
Mississippi steam-boats tell travellers that they 
cannot afford to have negro stokers—they are 
too expensive. Every time a boiler bursts they 
would lose so many dollars’ worth of slaves; 
whereas, by getting Irishmen at a dollar a-day, 
they pay for the article as they get it; and if it is 
blown up, why they get another, and only lose a 
day’s wages by the transaction! Mr. Sullivan 
observes, in his ‘‘ Rambles and Scrambles,’’ just 
issued, that he could not help being amused at 
the commiseration expressed for a certain doctor, 
a large slave-owner, who had just lost ten negroes 
by the sinking of a boat in the river. ‘‘ Nota 
feeling of pity was vouchsafed to the unfortunate 
negroes ; but he, poor man! it was a very heavy 
loss to him, especially as just at that time negroes 
were looking up ; and, moreover, his losses during 
the cholera season had been very heavy !”’ 





The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
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OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual, Meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society will be held at 
Exeter Hall, on Monday, the 16th of May 
next, The Earl of Shaftesbury will preside. 

The chair to be taken at half-past six. 








DEPUTATIONS TO H. M. MINISTERS. 


A deputation of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society had 
an interview with the Duke of Newcastle, at 
the Colonial-office, on Saturday the 5th ult. 

The object of the deputation was to present 
a memorial to the Colonial Secretary, calling 
his attention to the evils of Coolie immigration 


Y | and that from the Kroo Coast into the British 


emancipated colonies ; to the extensive mor- 
tality incidental to it and to the process of ac- 
climatization ; as also to the oppressive nature 
of the forced contracts for labour which the 
emigrants are compelled toconclude, and which 
give their employers a a of arbitrary 
power over them incompatible with justice and 
with their rightsas free men. The conditions 
on which liberated Africans are employed, was 
likewise brought before him, as was the subject 
of the existence of slavery beyond the Vaal. 
Copies of the last Memorials presented to his 
Grace’s predecessors in office, were appended 
to the Memorial. 

On Monday, the 7th, a similar deputation 
waited upon the Earl of Clarendon, Her Majes- 
ty’s Foreign Secretary, to presenta Memorial 
on the Slave-trade to Cuba, and on the gross 
violations of existing treaties with Spain. The 
continuance of the traffic, and the retaining in 
bondage of the class known as Emancipados, 
were especially dwelt upon. The subject of 
the imprisonment of British coloured seamen 
in the Southern ports of the United States was 
also submitted to his Lordship, and reference 
was likewise made to the enslavement of native 
women and children by the Trans-vaal Boers. 

The depatations were received with marked 
courtesy. 

ADDRESS TO CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES, 








The Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society are about to issue 
the following address to Christians of all 
denominations in the United Kingdom, with 
a view to call their attention, and especially 
that of Christian Ministers, to the extensive 
sanction and support afforded to the system 
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of Slavery, by the Churches of the Southern 
and Northern States of the American Union. 
The Committee trust that the various religious 
denominations in this country, will respond 
to the appeal now made, by a cordial and 
unanimous approval of the suggestions it 
contains, and by taking immediate action 
upon them. 
ADDRESS. 


The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society deem it their impera- 
tive duty, at the present juncture, earnestly 
to call the attention of Christians of all 
denominations in the United Kingdom, and 
especially of Christian Ministers, to the sub- 
ject of American Slavery ; and to invite their 
active co-operation for the abolition of a 
system which is so opposed to the precepts 
and the practice of the Christian Religion. 

The strength of the Anti-Slavery cause 
has ever consisted in the maintenance of the 
visa that ‘‘Slavery is asin, and a crime 

fore God ;” nor can too great prominence 
be given to this oft-repeated assertion of 
the great and good men whose names are to 
be found in illustrious association with the 

uestion of Abolition. While, however, the 

ommittee rejoice in the belief, that the 
great body of Christians in this country 
coucur in this opinion, it is a grievous fact, 
that with extremely few exceptions, their co- 
religionists in the Southern States of the 
American Union, not only repudiate it, but 
declare Slavery to be a divine institution, 
sanctioned and even enjoined by thé Holy 
Scriptures, and to which it is the duty of its 
victims to submit without complaint. This 
wicked doctrine is notoriously advocated by 
the Southern Churches, many of which are 
directly involved in the guilt of the system by 
holding slaves as church-property, whilst not 
a few of the pastors are themselves slave- 
owners. Such deplorable conduct on the part 
of ministers and churches in the South, has 
brought a scandal upon the various religious 
denominations there, and upon those in the 
North, that are in communion with them. It 
has also largely contributed to the spread of 
infidelity, by bringing Christianity itself into 
disrepute. 

But very many of the churches in the Nor- 
thern or Free States, are also deeply tainted 
with this heresy of the Southern churches. 
With some exceptions, (and it is to be hoped not 
an inconsiderable number, ) their ministers re- 
main culpably silent on the subject of slavery, 
as a sin, and either avoid all allusion to it, or 
what is worse, attempt to palliate it, wresting 

ges of Scripture to justify their error. 
ome of their most eminent theologians and 
ministers have openly defended the cruel and 
iniquitous Fugitive Slave Law, and recom- 
mended compliance with it as an act of Chris- 





tian duty, apparently regardless of its: mani- 
fold violations of the spirit and the literal 
precepts of the Divine law. The great body 
of the Northern churches freely done open 
their pulpits to ministers who notoriously de- 
fend Slavery, and, moreover, admit to Chris- 
tian fellowship, men directly implicated in 
that enormous iniquity. Thus do they 
strengthen the bonds of the slave, by afford- 
ing countenance to those who hold him in 
so degraded a condition, or who are directly 
instrumental in encouraging others to do it. 
Further, several. of the religious associations 
act in guilty subserviency to the Slave-power, 
and follow the temporizing policy, or the more 
flagitious example of these ministers and 
churches. 

Tae AMERICAN Boarp For FoREIGN 
Missions aud the AMERICAN Home Mis- 
SIONARY Society are implicated to a con- 
siderable extent in the sanction of slavery. 
The former ‘‘ has slave-holders for officers, 
corporate members, agents, missionaries and 
members of Mission Churches ; ” while the 
latter ‘‘ has not less than fifty-six churches in 
Slave-States, all open to the reception of 
slave-holders.” Moreover, it throws its egis 
over the system, in the persons of some of its 
professed converts amongst the heathen. 

The AMERICAN BrBLE Socrety has re- 
peatedly refused contributions tendered on 
the express condition that Bibles should be 
given to the slaves. At its first great dis- 
tribution, it expressly abstained from ex- 
tending to the slave-community the advan- 
tages of this measure, leaving destitute of 
these means of spiritual comfort and enlighten- 
ment, the great bulk of the slave-population 
of the country. It is, however, an encou- 
raging sign, that under the pressure of public 
opinion, this Association is manifesting at 
least an appearance of progress, having re- 
cently announced that it is undoubtedly its 
duty to furnish a copy of the Scriptures to 
“~~ slaves that can read. 

he AMERICAN Tract Society and the 
AMERICAN Sunpay Scuoo. UNIon pre- 
pare, publish and circulate tracts against 
every sin forbidden in the Decalogue, exeept 
that particular form of sin which involves the 
violation of nearly the entire code. They also 
refuse to give muereny to works which contain 
a testimony against slavery, or they expurgate 
from their publications nearly every passage 
in which it is condemned. Thus they not 
only lay under ban a large portion of the 
most brilliant and sterling efforts of human 
genius, including works which have for their 
express object the promotion of Christian 
knowledge, but by systematic mutilation and 
garbling, compel the common Christian lite- 
rature of the English language to bear false 
witness. One effect of this insidious policy 
is, to perpetrate a libel upon the memory of 
those truly great and noble men whose names 
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are alike inseparably connected with the cause 
of Christianity and the rights of the op- 


In consequence of this awful perversion of 
Christianity in the Southern churches ; of this 
extensive dereliction of duty on the part of 
those of the North ; and of the culpable policy 
of the Religious bodies above specified, the 
Slave-power triumphantly points to the 
teachers of the Gospel, as its friends and cham- 
pions, and intrenches itself behind the church 
as an impregnable bulwark. 

The result of this unholy alliance between 
a nominal Christianity and Slavery has been 
to aggravate the oppressiveness and cruelty of 
the system, and to plunge its victims into a 
state of the deepest mental and moral dark- 
ness. Laws have been enacted rendering it a 
penal offence to teach slaves to read. The 
word of God is not allowed to be preached to 
them, except in a garbled form; and when 
Bibles have been offered to such of them as 
could read, the individuals making the offer 
have been summarily punished. But as 
though it were not enough that more than 
three millions of human beings should be 
condemned to life-long labour without wages, 
stimulated only by the lash; that husbands 
and wives, parents and children should be 
remorselessly separated; that against a white 
man the testimony of a slave should be held 
inadmissible, and that he should be virtually 
unprotected by law against the most revolting 
barbarities; fresh legislation has been re- 
cently invoked to render his condition yet 
more hopeless. 

The importance of bringing the action of 
the Churches, and especially of Christian 
ministers in America, to bear upon the ques- 
tion of Slavery, has at various times claimed 
the serious attention of the Committee, and of 
the friends of the slave in this country. 

The effect which such a mode of action is 
likely to preduce upon this enormous evil, 
is most powerfully represented in the follow- 
ing sentiment, expressed by the Reverend 
Albert Barnes; a name deservedly honoured 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

“There is not vital energy enough—there 
is not power of influence and numbers 
enough out of the Church to sustain it, 
(slavery). Let every religious denomina- 
tion in the land detach itse/f from all con- 
nexion with slavery, without saying a word 

inst others; let the time come when in 
all’ the mighty denominations of Christians, 
it can be announced that the evil has ceased 
with them for ever; and let the voice of each 
denomination be lifted up in kind but firm 
and solemn testimony against the system— 
with no ‘ mealy’ words; with no attempt at 
apology j with no effort to throw the sacred 
ield of religion over so great an evil, and 
the work is There is no 
in 
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created—that would resist such a testimony ; 
there is no power out of the church that cou 
sustain slavery an hour, if it were not sustained 
IN it.” 

In the great Anti-Slavery Conventions held 
in London in 1840 and 1848, which were 
attended by a large number of ministers of 
all denominations, resolutions were prop 
urgently recommending the several Christian 
communities to consider whether it was not 
their incumbent duty to separate from their 
communion, all persons notoriously implicated 
in the maintenance of slavery, who, after 
being faithfully warned in the spirit of the 
Gospel, should continue in the sin of holding 
their fellow-men as slaves. These resolutions 
received the unanimous approval of the Con- 
ventions, which, in a most solemn and em- 
phatic manner, expressed their sense of the 
importance of the measures they were called 
upon to stamp with their sanction. 

In now again bringing this subject under the 
notice of the Christian public, asa cogent means 
of awakening all who are implicated in slave- 
holding to a sense of its enormous sinfulness, 
and of the abhorrence in which it is held by 
Christian communities, the Committee disclaim 
any intention or desire of dictating to the latter 
the terms of their fellowship. But they have 
asolemn duty to perform. It may be objected _ 
by some, that Slavery has been removed from 
British soil, and therefore itis not our province 
to interfere in order to effect its eradication in 
foreign lands. The emphatic reply is, that 
no civilized nation can remain unaffected b 
a system, which though operating afar off, 
brings disgrace on civilization ; that no pro- 
fessedly Christian nation can view the per- 
petration of an enormous iniquity by another 
people professing the same religion, without 
feeling that their common faith is outraged and 
seandalized ; and no Christian church ought 
to lie under the disgrace of such outrage and 
scandal, without remonstrating with its per- 
petrators, in a Christian spirit, and as a solemn 
act of “oa & nor can it consistently continue 
to hold fellowship with them, if, after admo- 
nition, they persist in their sin. 

At the present time, when by a concur- 
rence of circumstances, some of a deeply 
painfal, others of a more cheering character, 
the attention of the whole civilized World 
has been specially turned towards American 
Slavery, the Committee feel it to be incum- 
bent upon them strenuously to recommend 
Christians of all denominations in the United 
Kingdom, and especially Christian Ministers, 
to adopt towards such of their brethren in 
America as are involved in the guilt of 
Slavery, a specific course of action, based on 


the principles embodied in this appeal. As 
a first me the Committee would aps Ge sepe 
suggest that they should address to their cor- 

ing denominations in the United 
States, a solemn and Christian remonstrance 
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against the guilt and sin of Slave-holding, en- 
treating them to bear an open and uncompro- 
mising testimony against it, and to use their 
influence to effect its immediate removal, 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


General Pierce, the new President of the 
American Republic, has been duly inaugurated 
into office. The ceremonial took place on the 
4th of March, under circumstances of unusual 
state and solemnity. He has been returned by 
an immense Democratic majority, and may 
therefore be regarded as the actual represen- 
tative and embodiment of American public 
sentiment, Like Cincinnatus, he has been 
dragged from the plough to assume the respon- 
sibilities of State ; and though not called upon, 
like that ancient Roman, to take the field 
against an enemy, such a pes ig might 
even arise and complete the parallel. Stand- 
ing out so prominently as the exponent of 
popular views, his inaugural address acquires 
more than ordinary importance, and demands 
at our hands an especial notice. 

There are but two points in such an address 
which have for us, as Abolitionists, a par- 
ticular interest. The first involves the future 
policy of the new Government with respect 
to the acquisition of new territory: the 
second, its action in relation to ‘‘ the peculiar 
institution,” and the Fugitive-slave Law. 
On both these subjects President Pierce 
has spoken out with unmistakeable candour. 
He thus enunciates his views on the extension 
of American territory. 


‘* It is not to be disguised that our attitude as 
a nation, and our position on the globe, render 
the acquisition of certain possessions, not within 
our jurisdiction, eminently important for our 
protection, if not, in the future, essential for the 
preservation of the rights of commerce and the 
peace of the world. Should they be obtained it 
will be through no grasping spirit, but with a 
view to obvious national interest and security, 
and in a manner entirely consistent with the 
strictest observance of national faith.”’ 


The plain Saxon of this pregnant para- 
ph is, that the acquisition of Cuba and 

of other islands adjacent, has come to be 
regarded as the fixed policy of the American 
nation. They are looked upon as integral 
portions of the Western continent, to be some 
<7 annexed, as to it originally and properly 
belonging, and only at present severed from 
it by political accident. No definite period is, 
or can be assigned, for the consummation of 
this object; but America politely intimates to 
those whom it may concern, that she enter- 
tains very decided views on this point, and 
that her intention is most undoubtedly to 
them into effect, leaving the means to 

time and the chapter of political chances. 
For the present she contents herself with 
enunciating the fact, and with declaring 
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that she purposes to adopt no aggressive 
measures for their fathennnen, He policy 
in this respect bears on the present, and 
points also to the future. These coveted 
possessions, not yet within her jurisdiction, 
are actually necessary, and eminently impor- 
tant, we are to believe, for her protection: 
this regards the present. They will be essen- 
tial, we are further informed, for the preser- 
vation of the rights of commerce and the 
peace of the world: this is for the future. 
Under any circumstances, we are assured 
they will be acquired for the furtherance of 
these two main objects alone, in a manner con- 
sistent with the strictest observance of national 
faith, and not at all in a grasping spirit. We 
shall see. 

Now were there no antagonistic element 
disturbing the basis of American society, 
foreign nations might wonder at what would 
then be the unmeaning boldness of this lan- 
guage. They might even treat it as the 
vapouring of a popular orator, or as a mere 
piece of declamation skilfully introduced to 
tickle the public ear. Looking, however, to 
the interests of ‘the peculiar institution,” 
the promptings of the dark spirit that rules 
the American Union may be easily detected. 
If America covet Cuba and the Antilles, it is 
that she may restore slavery there: that she 
may transport thither the free-coloured popu- 
lation growing up in her midst, which cum- 
bers her soil, and offends her nice sense of 
equality. But it is not America that speaks 
thus: it is the South and the Slave-power. 
And it is because this power rules the Union, 
that it is our duty as vigilant sentinels, to 
sound the alarum, and bid our co-adjutors, 
the army of Abolitionists in the Northern 
States, to be up, active and wary. 

That the accession of General Pierce to 
office is an actual and a great gain to the 
slave-holding interest, may be further gathered 
from his avowed declaration to uphold its 
institutions, and the Compromise measures 
which pertain to them. He introduces the 
tender subject by a long preamble, in which 
he lays great stress upon his desire and his 
intention to preserve the Union, and to guard 
it from internal dissensions. He then pro- 
ceeds to say: 

‘‘The founders of the Republic dealt with 
things as they were presented to them, in a spirit 
of self-sacrificing patriotism, and, as time has 
proved, with a comprehensive wisdom which it 
will always be safe for us to consult. Every 
measure tending to strengthen the fraternal feel- 
ings of all the members of our Union has had my 
heartfelt approbation. To every theory of society 
or government, whether the offspring of feverish 
ambition or of morbid enthusiasm, calculated to 
dissolve the bonds of law and affection which 
unite us, I shall interpose a ready and stern 
resistance, I believe that involuntary servitude, 
as it exists in different States of this confederacy, 
is recognised by the constitution. I believe that 
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it stands like any other admitted right, and that 
the States wherein it exists are entitled to efficient 
remedies to enforce the constitutional provisions. 
I hold that the laws of 1850, commonly called the 
compromise measures, are strictly constitutional, 
and to be unhesitatingly carried into effect. I 
believe that the constituted authorities of this 
Republic are bound to regard the rights of the 
South in this respect as they would view any other 
legal and constitutional right, and that the laws 
to enforce them should be respected and obeyed, 
not with a reluctance encouraged by abstract 
Opinions as to their propriety in a different state 
of society, but cheerfully, and according to the 
decisions of the tribunal to which their exposition 
belongs. Such have been and are my convictions, 
and upon them I shall act. I fervently hope that 
the question is at rest, and that no sectional or 
ambitious or fanatical excitement may again 
threaten the durability of our institutions, or 
obscure the light of our prosperity.” 

In dwelling so ostentatiously upon the 
wisdom of the founders of the Republic for 
dealing with things as they found them, Pre- 
sident Pierce appeurs to us, as though he had 
sought in their example a sanction for his 
own intended course of leaving things as 
they are. As an apology for doing nothing 
to remove the plague-spot that is corruptin 
the Western Republic to its heart’s core, suc 
a retrospective allusion was unhappy. If the 
illustrious men who founded that great con-' 
federacy of States, had rested content to leave 
things as they found them, the sun of the 
4th of July had never risen to illumine the 
new era that was inaugurated on that da 
under the banner of Freedom. Had their 
successors been alike content to leave things 
as they were, the Union had remained in its 
teens, and would not now be seeking to 
expand its proportions to a Titanic standard. 
The let alone policy, therefore, is not the one 
that American statesmen can adopt, or that 
the American nation can sanction. It will 
not do even as a compromise. The watch- 
word of American policy, as of all civiliza- 
tion, is “‘ onward ; ” and progress and Slavery 
cannot co-exist. President Pierce cannot 
but do something. It seems he will do 
nothing for freedom, though he appears pre- 
pared to attempt something for Slavery. He 
affects to, or actually does regard the com- 
promise measures of 1850 as a final settle- 
ment of the difficulties between the North 
and the South, forgetting that the doctrine 
of finality is a political fallacy, to which the 

rogress of nations is daily giving the lie. 

e measures referred to were not a settle- 
ment of the question at issue, but emphati- 
cally a development of the evil. They were 
never devised as a remedy, but merely in- 
tended to operate as a salve for the South. 
To hope that they have set the question be- 
tween the North and the South at rest, is to 
believe that man can remain ever enslaved ; 
is to deny vitality in civilization ; is to have 
no faith in the immutable principles of justice, 
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and to be infidel to eternal truth. General 
Pierce must do something. If it be for Free- 
dom he will deserve well of all men: if for 
Slavery, he will precipitate the fearful crisis 
that impends over the Union, and which he is 
so anxious to avert, bat which will assuredly, 
sooner or later, overtake it, and rend it in 
twain asa rock shivered by the living fire 
from Heaven. 








WEST-INDIA INTELLIGENCE. 
(SUMMARY.) 


Jamatca.—The Speech of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the Budget, and 
the subsequent retirement of the Derby 
Ministry, have aroused the community so 
far, that the House of Assembly has carried 
a motion for the retrenchment of the expen- 
diture of the Island. The motion was “ that 
the revenue to be raised for the present year 
shall not exceed £165,000 exclusive of what 
may be necessary to meet the interest on 
existing debts, or any further loan that may 
be entered into under any enactment of the 
present session :” it was carried by a majority 
of 35 to2, It was further resolved, ‘‘ that 
seeing the urgent necessity for this reduction, 
the House will not proceed to the considera- 
tion of any Revenue-bill, until measures shall 
have been determined upon to reduce the 
public expenditure in accordance with the 
preceding resolution, or to a further extent if 
practicable.” The, adoption of these resolu- 
tions caused a great deal of excitement, and 
it is expected will lead to a dissolution of the 
Assembly. 

A return has been laid before the House of 
Assembly, showing the number of properties 
that have been wholly and partially aban- 
doned since the Ist of January 1848; the 
number of acres thrown out of cultivation ; 
the assessed annual value on the Ist of 
January, and on the 28th of March 1852; 
the average amount of taxes paid annually 
for four years prior to the Ist of January 
1848 ; and the amount of taxes assessed for 
1852. This document shows that of Sugar 
Estates there have been 128 totally, and 71 
partially, abandoned ; of Coffee Properties, 
96 totally, and 66 partially; of ‘ Pens,’ 30 
totally, and 52 partially. The number of 
acres thrown out of cultivation are 391,187. 
The assessed annual value of these properties, 
in 1848, was £98,439 19s. 6d.; in 1852 it 
had dwindled down to £53,221 19s. 6d. It 
is right to state that some of these properties 
were thoroughly ‘‘ used up.”’ It was expected 
that the declaration of the Derby Ministry 
would lead to still further abandonments. 

The following important extracts, on the 
subject of immigration, taken from the Report, 
of the Cen Board of Health, amon 
whose members are found the President of 
the Council and the Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, will be read with interest : 
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“‘ The golden days of Jamaica are past ; absen- 
teeism is at an end. Proprietors to reap an 
benefit from possessions must make Jamaica their 
home—they must reside—they must be content 
with limited means. Had this been done some 
years back, the state of Jamaica would have been 
different now ; ‘ the most beautiful Island in the 
Carribean sea’ would have been able to boast of 
cities as good and as wealthy as the Havanna. 

‘The time has now arrived when we must be 
up and doing to save ourselves from utter ruin ; 
we must cast off that apathy which has so long 
distinguished us as a community, which has made 
the Creole a bye-word among nations, which 
hangs as a veil over all our understandings and is 
visible throughout all the departments and work- 
ings of our constitution, mars the usefulness of 
all our public improvements, and is too evident 
in all the concerns of private life. It is useless 
to cry out for more labourers, or for immigra- 
tion ; where are the thirty and odd thousand 
beings, who, this time last year, were amongst us ? 
Before we import others to supply their place, let 
us ascertain why it is our population has not 
increased ; why has immigraticn so signally failed ; 
let us search out the number of those who daily 
and hourly die from the effects of preventable 
cause; let us apply the remedy that experience 
assures us does exist ; let the mouldering bones 
of hundreds of immigrants, victims of misplaced 
confidence, cause those in authority to pause, ere 
they, by their sanction, delude others; ere they 
hold out promises which can never be realised. 
Examine the present sanitary condition of the 
island—mark the fact that districts of twenty, 
thirty, and forty square miles in extent, exist 
without a qualified medical practitioner ; observe 
well the fact that the existing laws, meagre as they 
are, as relates to sanitary matters, are daily broken, 
are put to open defiance in our very towns and 
thoroughfares. Consider this, and few under 
such circumstances can advocate the further in- 
troduction of his fellow-men. Correct all this 
and then will immigration prove to us a benefit ; 
then will it be a boon to the liberty-crippled 
American black, a source of temporal and eternal 
advantage to the African heathen. Till this is 
done any further attempt to induce strangers to 
embark their fortunes here can be but to disregard 
the laws of God and man, and by exposing the 
deceived to destruction, to bring down greater 
judgments yet upon the authors of their ruin. 
As it is with the population we already have, great 
difficulties must be anticipated; old habits and 
darling prejudices must be rooted up, and what- 
ever the labour may be, it must be done. To 
reason is useless, to litigate and not enforce is worse 
than useless. SALUS POPULI EST SUMMA LEX.” 


British Gurana.—The Speech of the 
Governor on the opening of the Combined 
Court contains several items of interest. He 
commenced by saying that “‘ the progress of 
the Colony in every way has been satisfac- 
tory since the last meeting of the Court.” 
The export of sugar during the last year 
nearly reached 56,000 hogsheads, showing 
an aggregate increase in the course of the 
last two years, of about 50 per cent. over the 
crops of 1849 and 1850! Even this fact is a 





less gratifying sign of improvement than the 


y | continued diminution of crime, and the orderl 


conduct and increased industry of the labour- 
ing class generally ;—an increase evidenced 
by many circumstances most clearly deduci- 
ble from the result just stated, tor which 
neither favourable seasons, improved modes 
of culture, nor arrival of immigrants are suf- 
ficient of themselves to account. 

It is no exaggeration to assert, that with 
the aid of immigration the cultivation of sugar 
has been very nearly restored to the point at 
which it stood previous to emancipation. The 
crop last year from the 173 plantations still 
remaining, would be found little short of that 
raised on the 214 plantations which existed 
at that time. The stand of canes on the 
ground, is equal, with a proper supply of 
labour and machinery, to produce as much 
sugar as has ever yet been exported from 
British Guiana. 

There have been three arrivals of immi- 
grants, the Ellenboroughin 80 days from 
Calcutta, with 386 Coolies; the Glentanner 
from China, with 290 Chinese, 40 of whom 
died on the passage, from the effects, it is 
said, of over-doses of opium; and the Lord 
oy with 158 Chinese, out of whom 68 
fell a prey to dysentery. Thisis a wretched 
beginning of this ill-timed emigration; and 
if we are to credit the statement of a member 
of the Court of Policy that an amount of 
death equal to that which has occurred to the 
Portuguese emigrants may be expected du- 
ring the season of acclimitation, the end will 
be worse than the beginning. 


The Colonist remarks :— 

‘* No females have accompanied the present 
immigrants—another feature which is likely to 
tell with fatal effect on the success of the scheme. 
So that when the Daily News speaks of our im- 
ported labourers as ‘ sinning like heathens,’ we 
have not a word to urge in extenuation. They 
are, moreover, brought from Amoy, which is gene- 
rally represented as the sink of China, whence 
only the offscouring of her population can be 
expected to be introduced—but of course this 
must be tested by experience. It will be remem- 
bered that, in the early period of Indian immigra- 
tion, the same complaint as to the disparity of 
the sexes was constantly occurring, but at last it 
was remedied by the notable expedient of sweep- 
ing the streets of Madras and Calcutta of the 
prostitutes, to the eminent improvement of 
morality in the Colonies, favoured by the impor- 
tation. We feel it a duty to draw attention to 
this fact at once, in order that it may be remedied 
as speedily as possible, if it is determined to con- 
tinue the Chinese immigration. The expense of 
introducing these Chinese is 100 dollars a-head.”” 

The Berbice Gazette states that 15 slaves 
lately made their escape from the Nickerie 
Coast, and landed on the Corentyne Coast ina 
sloop laden with molasses. They intended to 
have reached Berbice, but observing the ap- 
proach of a vessel, which they feared might 
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be in pursuit, they ran the vessel aground, 
and scrambled ashore through the ay They 
belonged to the land-drost. The owner of the 
vessel has since claimed his property. 

The editor of the Colonist had received a 
communication from Surinam, complaining 
of the cruelties exercised upon the unfortu- 
nate slaves by the Procureur-General, a 
Mr. Lisman, and begging him to exert the 
influence of a free press, to obtain for the 
sufferers a mitigation of the evil, by calling 
the attention of the Governor to the conduct 
of his officer, and by inducing the Govern- 
ment of Holland to investigate the allega- 
tions. He is accused of ordering every negro 
who prefers a complaint before him against 
his owner, to be tied up and flogged severely, 
and of prowling about at night ii eacommon 
policeman to catch any slaves who may be 
out without a pass. 


Trin1paD.—The Port of Spain Gazette, 
reviewing the circumstances of the past year, 
and commenting on the present position and 
future prospects of the colony, shows, that it 
will, by the 30th of June next, be £170,000 
in debt, for the laudable and profitable (7) 
object, however, of promoting immigration. 
** Independently of all other kinds of agri- 
cultural labour introduced since 1838, at 
the public expense, from Sierra Leone, from 
the United States, from Madeira, and from 
the neighbouring Colonies,” the Gazette 
says, “‘we have nowin the Colony about 
3,095 Indian labourers indented to different 
employers, and some 2,224 not indented— 
or, in all, 5,300 Coolies.’’ 

The question of immigration from Clina 
had engaged the attention of the Legislature. 
Lord Harris’s despatch, of the 12th Decem- 
ber, 1851, had intimated that Trinidad was 
prepared to receive 1,000 Chinese, and the 
Commissioners had requested Messrs. Hype, 
Hones, and Co., to send one of the vessels 
destined for British Guiana to Trinidad, and 
had also decided on sending thither two other 
vessels with Chinese, one of which, it was 
expected, would have shipped her Immigrants 
at Amoy, in September. The second vessel was 
expected to arrive at Amoy before the 15th 
November, and the third was to be taken up at 
Calcutta. The Commissioners had instructed 
Mr. Wuire to send on, even at a greater ex- 
pense, if necessary, as many females as possible. 

The Benares arrived at Trinidad on the 
2ist of January last with 204 men, 47 wo- 
men and 6 children, all Coolie Immigrants. 
There were seven deaths on the passage. 








KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


We hasten to place before our readers, a 
brief outline of the plan and contents of Mrs. 
Stowe’s new work. Our limited space, but 
especially the short time we have had at com- 
mand to peruse the volume before going to 
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ress lude us from giving so extended 
votes fit this month as pti should wish. It 
has been written, as its title implies, with a 
view to prove, that ‘‘ Uncle Tom” isa fiction 
only in so far as the incidents it represents 
fall short of reality. Alluding to it, in her 
introductory remarks, the authoress says: 
‘“‘This work, more, perhaps, than any other 
work of fiction that ever was written, has 
been a collection and arrangement of real 
incidents,—of actions really performed, of 
words and expressions really uttered, — 
grouped together with reference to a general 
result, in the same manner that the mosaic 
artist groups his fragments of various stones 
into one general picture. His is a mosaic of 
gems: this is a mosaic of facts.” 
Mrs. Stowe seems to be fully aware of the 
disadvantages against which the author has 
to contend, who is called upon to lay bare the 
sources whence he has derived the materials 
for theconstruction ofa successful tale. Under 
ordinary circumstances, compliance with 
such a demand might very properly be de- 
clined. But in the present instance, the 
author had to perform a duty to society; a 
duty to a cause; and well and nobly has she 
discharged it. ‘‘ Artistically considered,” 
Mrs. Stowe remarks in her Introduction, and 
still alluding to ‘‘ Uncle Tom,” ‘‘it might 
not be best to point out in which quarry 
and from which region each fragment of the 
mosaic picture had its origin; and it is 
equally unartistic to disentangle the glitter- 
ing web of fiction, and show out of what real 
warp and woof it is woven, and with what 
real colouring dyed. But the book (‘Uncle 
Tom’) had a purpose entirely transcending 
the artistic one, and accordingly encounters, 
at the hands of the public, demands not 
usually made on fictitious works. Itis treated 
as a reality ; sifted, tried, tested, as a reality: 
and therefore as a reality it may be proper that 
it should be defended. ‘The writer acknow- 
ledges that the book is a very inadequate 
representation of Slavery ; and it is so, neces- 
sarily, for this reason: that slavery, in some 
of its workings, is too dreadful for the pur- 
poses of art. A work which should repre- 
sent it strictly, as it is, would be a work 
which could not be read. And all works 
which ever mean to give pleasure must draw 
a veil somewhere, or they cannot succeed.” 
Mrs. Stowe’s reputation as an authoress 
will not suffer from any comparison that may 
be established between the ‘‘ Key to Uncle 
Tom” and its prototype. It was a happy 
idea of hers to select Slavery as the founda- 
tion of a fiction. It was a mine that could 
not be exhausted, and that was rich in all the 
elements necessary to the construction of a 
successful tale. But after all, there was 
nothing new in the subject. The novelty was in 
the treatment of it: and the ‘“‘Key” proves this. 
It is divided into four parts. The first 
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presents:us with the prototypes of the principal 
personages in “ Uncle Tom,” amongst whom 
we r ize more than one old friend. It 
also exhibits Mrs. Stowe’s genius in a most 
remarkable manner, for we are now enabled 
to judge how much it has contributed to the 
formation of those characters which so greatly 
delight us in “Uncle Tom.” They are pre- 
sented to us nude, in the “Key.” In 
“ Uncle Tom” they appear dressed just suffi- 
ciently to disguise nature, but they are real, 
living, breathing personages, nevertheless. 
The second section is devoted to expose 
what slavery really is “according to law.” 
This is a remarkable effort on the part of our 
authoress: although, aware as we are of the 
extensive attainments of her husband, and 
considering the nature of this portion of the 
“‘Key,” we should not be surprised to learn 
that his hand had strengthened the graceful 
outline ao, ey A traced by Mrs. Stowe. It 
is Slavery laid bare. Under laws that give 
to masters power over their slaves so extra- 
ordinary in their perfection of absolutism, no 
candid mind can doubt but that the most 
revolting atrocities can be perpetrated, with 
impunity. That they have been committed, 
the records of trials given by the writer 
abundantly prove. The very acts that are 
intended to be protective are shown to be 
nullities in operation; and we quite concur 
in Mrs. Stowe’s remarks on this head: “‘ that 
the less the defenders of Slavery say about 
protective statutes the better.” The same 
may be said of the manner in which justice is 
and can be evaded by those who are occa- 
sionally called to account. When the oath of 
the culprit (provided he be white) is admitted 
as valid evidence against the most direct tes- 
timony, in cases of murder and other crimes 
committed on the persons of Slaves, it is not 
difficult to imagine what results are likely to 
ensue. Such laxity of principle even in a 
country untainted with Slavery, if it were 
made operative against a particular class, 
would inevitably lead to the grossest oppres- 
sion and the most outrageous crimes. We 
could not live under it and preserve our in- 
stitutions. Mrs. Stowe has triumphantly 
proved the three following points: ‘‘ that 
masters do, now and then, ‘kill slaves by the 
torture: that the fact of so killing a slave is 
not of itself held presumption of murder in 
slave jurisprudence: and that the slave in 
the act of resistance to his master may always 
be killed.” But “resistance” is susceptible 
of a wide interpretation, according to Slave 
law, and Mrs. Stowe thus illustrates the fact. 
‘¢Tom’s master had laid a command upon 
him in the presence of other slaves. ‘Tom 
had deliberately refused to obey the com- 
mand. The master commenced chastisement 
to reduce him to obedience. And itis evident, 
at the first glance, to every one, that if the 
law does not sustain him in enforcing obedi- 
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ence, in such a case, there is an end of the 
whole slave-power. * * * By the express 
words of the constitution of Georgia, and b 
the understanding and usage of all slave-law, 
the power of life and death is always left in 
the hands of a master, in exigencies like this.” 
Mrs. Stowe cites many instances, more or 
less recent, in which the barbarous exer- 
cise of this absolute power of the master’s 
over the slave, resulted fatally to the latter ; 
she observes, however, that though they 
are the true, the logical and the legitimate 
fruits of a system which makes every 
individual owner an irresponsible despot, 
they are not to be considered and spoken 
of as specimens of the common working of 
the slave-system, the actual number of them, as 
compared with the number of masters being 
small, ‘*The horror of the whole matter is,” 
she adds, ‘‘ that more than one such case 
should ever need to happen in a country, in 
order to make the whole community feel 
as one man, that such power ought not to 
be left in the hands of a master.” It is un- 
doubtedly a slight consolation to be informed, 
onsuch good authority, that the instances in 
which death results from torture are compar- 
atively few: but it is more than probable, 
that many cases occur which never come to 
light, and that these form the largest propor- 
tion. 

The second part of the book terminates 
with an able comparison of the Roman and 
the Hebrew Slave-laws, with those of America, 
which certainly establishes no point in favour 
of the latter. This skilful compendium 
will be found extremely valuable, for it pre- 
sents in an attractive form a pretty complete 
digest of the American Slave-code as it now 
exists, and its distinctive features as com- 
pared with that of the Romans and the He- 
brews. Few persons would care to wade 
through ‘Stroud’s Sketch” or ‘ Prince’s 
Digest,” or the numerous “ Reports” which 
form the jurisprudence of Slavery. Mrs. 
Stowe has in her ‘‘ Key ” presented the most 
salient legal characteristics of the system, in a 
form sufficiently attractive to rivet attention 
and lead the reader to inquire further. in 
doing this she has rendered essential service 
to the cause. 

The third part of the ‘‘ Key” is not less 
valuable, as exhibiting the utter callousness 
of public sentiment in the South, and the con- 
sequent deplorable state of public opinion 
there to the evils and atrocities of ‘‘the 
peculiar institution.” The whole of this part 
is admirably written, and the demoralizing 
effects of the system upon all classes of the 
community, are illustrated in a masterly man- 
ner. Negro hunting; slave auctions; the 
forcible and remorseless separation of families 
with its attendant miseries and consequent 
immoralities ; the internal slave-trade; kid- 
napping ; the condition of slaves as they are, 














ing to the testimony of owners: (a part 
of the subject most painfully minute and sug- 
gestive :) all these points are elaborated with 
much skill, and grouped in interesting and 
telling tableaux, In concluding her obser- 
vations on this head, Mrs. Stowe makes use 
of the following significant language : ‘When 
the sya ap i a a 9 with % 
process of slavery: of enslaving first Black, 
then Indian, then Mulatte, “ca bey sth and 
when blue eyes and golden hair are advertised 
as properties of the negroes, what protection 
will there be for poor white people, especially 
as under the present Fugitive Slave Law they 
can be carried away without a trial ? ” 

The last chapter in the third section exhi- 
bits the debasing influence of slavery upon 
the white population of the Southern States. 
“The institution of Slavery,” says our 
authoress, “‘ has accomplished the double feat, 
in America, not only of degrading and bru- 
talizing her black working classes, but of 
producing, notwithstanding a fertile soil and 
abundant room, a poor white population as 
degraded and brutal as ever existed in any of 
the most crowded districts of Europe.’ This 
chapter will abundantly repay attentive peru- 
sal, and is indeed a most important contribu- 
tion to the statistics of Anti-slavery literature ; 
though less perhaps on account of the new- 
ness of the material than of the attractive 
manner in which the subject is presented. 
To this debased and poverty-stricken class 
peg | be traced the vile outrages which have 
so frequently disgraced the South ; the public 
lynchings, tarrings and featherings, burnings 
ix. effigy, and mobbings of individuals suspected 
or convicted of Abolitionism, not excepting 
Ministers of the Gospel and Northern Sena- 
tors. It is only fair to add, that the genus 
Legree and Haley and Loker belong chiefly to 
this class, and —— as it may appear, 
though slavery is the cause of their misery 
and degradation, as a class, yet they are the 
most ferocious advocates of the system. 
‘They are,” says Mrs, Stowe, “ utterly igno- 
rant, and inconceivably brutal; they are like 
some blind savage monster, which, when 
aroused, tramples heedlessly over everythin 
in its way.” What a frightful picture is 
here presented of the effect of Slavery upon 
society ! And how suggestive of horrible deeds 
is the idea that any of this class may purchase 
the unenviable privilege of exercising an 
absolutely irresponsible power over their fel- 
low-men, provided these have but a drop of 
African blood in their veins ! 

Part four, and the last, contains two 
powerfully written chapters on “ the influence 
of the American Church on Slavery.” Mrs, 
Stowe directly charges it with having de- 
fended on principle, or recognised without 
condemnation or dissent, “‘ 1st, the prohibi- 
tion of the testimony of coloured people in 
cases of trial; 2ndly, the forbidding of educa- 
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tion: 3rdly, the internal slave-trade:; 4thly, 
the consequent separation of families.” She 
also shows how the Church might materially 
influence public opinion in an anti-slavery di- 
eation, by taking a eae course, age nth of 

opting a temporizin icy, or one 0 
Scesins of (ne Bosh tig She p acid 
the Church with its short-comings, in unmis- 
takably emphatic language, and leaves it to 
be inferred that all that it has not accom- 
ena it might have effected had it only 

een faithful to its sacred functions. ‘* What,’’ 
she asks, ‘‘is the influence of the Church on 
this great question of Slavery? Certain 
things are evident on the very face of the 
matter. Ist. It has not put an end to it, 
2nd, It has not prevented the increase of it. 
3rd. It has not occasioned the repeal of the 
laws which forbid education to the slave, 
4th. It has not attempted to have laws passed 
forbidding the separation of families and 
legalizing the marriage of slaves, 5th. It has 
not prevented the internal slave-trade, 6th. 
It has not prevented the extension of this 
system, with all its wrongs, over new terri- 
tories.” We leave the reader to form hisown 
conclusions as to what the Church in America 
might have done; but it will strike every 
one, that the present aim of Abolitionists 
should be to require that it shall now do its 
duty. ‘* The facts of the slave system and of 
the slave laws,” observes Mrs. Stowe, ‘‘ when 

resented to disinterested judges in Europe, 

ave excited a universal outburst of horror: 
yet, in assemblies composed of the wisest and 
best clergymen of America, these things haye 
been discussed from year to year, and yet 
brought no results that have in the slightest 
degree lessened the evil. The reason is this. 
A portion of the members of these bodies had 
pledged themselves to sustain the system, and 
peremptorily to refuse and put down all dis- 
cussion of it: and the other part of the body 
did not consider this stand so taken as being 
of sufficiently vital consequence to authorize 
separation.” It is easy to perceive what 
course the authoress thinks it incumbent upon 
a really Christian Church to adopt, with 
regard to those of its members who sanction 
Slavery, or are implicated in it. 

We believe that the ‘‘ Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is calculated to render additional 
service to the cause of the Slave. The 
character of the work may perhaps prevent 
its being so extensively read, as its pro- 
totype, and it is somewhat to be regrets, 
that the parallels and the cases introdu 
are not all of recent date. But, on the other 
hand, no one can arise from a perusal 
of it without admitting that the authoress 
has proved her case, namely :—That ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom” has in it more of fact than fiction, and 
contains no exaggerations of the system it 
was intended to expose. The admirable re- 
flections which enliven and give grace as well 
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as force to the work, are to our mind not the 
least interesting parts of it, and will wonder- 
fully help on the cause. Mrs. Stowe writes 
only as a woman and a mother can write, 
especially when. treating of those darker 
phases of Slave history, from which the 
veil may not be drawn: Sarcasm and irony 
play @ conspicuous part in the embellishment 
of her style, and their application was never 
more happy, or more richly merited. We 
understand that the present volume, consisting 
of upwards of 500 large 8vo. pages, was 
printed and published in four days; an event 
almost without a parallel in the history of lite- 
rature. It is to be brought out in a cheap 
form, so as to place it at the command of 
every one. 








REVIEWS. 


Slavery in the Southern States. By a 
Carolinian. 

In Fraser’s Magazine for October last, 
will be found an article bearing the above 
title. The Editor, in his introductory re- 
marks, informs the public that the pamphlet 
under review was published in America ; that 
it is able, written in a candid and temperate 
spirit, and is offered as a reply on behalf of 
the slave-holders to the question: ‘‘ What do 

ou think of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the 

outh?” and that the public aforesaid ought 
to be thankful to any one, well acquainted 
with and personally interested in the matter, 
who argues the question so dispassionately as 
the “ Carolinian” has done. 

We have very carefully perused the ‘‘ Caro- 
linian’s”’ article, but so far from being able 
to commend its quality or its tone, we have 
arisen from our task with feelings of unmiti- 
gated dissatisfaction, not to say indignation. 
Able it may be, but only in its mode of sub- 
mitting sophisms for argument ; fallacies for 
facts; evasions for replies. Candid it is not, 
for it suppresses what is true, and suggests 
what is false. Its temperate and dispassionate 
tone is simply a mask, that fails to conceal the 
burning anger and the bitterness of spirit in 
which theauthor writes. Sucharticlesas these, 
commended to the public by a journal like 
Fraser’s, are calculated to do infinite mis- 
chief; and we therefore only acquit our- 
selves of a duty in warning the general reader 
against being made the dupe of such plausible 
writers. 

The “Carolinian’”’ admits having, under 
strong excitement, originally written many 
pages in refutation of Mrs. Stowe’s work, but 
these he subsequently destroyed, finding he 
had fallen into a too common error. We re- 

et this act of self-denial ; the public would 

oubtless have been a great gainer had the 
“Carolinian” presented his “ refutations,” 
hot from the furnace of his brain, instead of the 
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empty, and inane generalities which occu 

Fraser’s pages. In order to refute Mrs. Stowe’s 
fiction founded on fact, the “ Carolinian” 
must have had recourse to something more 
substantial than flatulent declamation. We 
judge that he found it impossible to over- 
throw the solid foundation on which Uncle 
Tom stands, for he informs us, naively 
enough, that his object is not so much to 
auswer the objections of the opponents of 
slavery, as to prove, for the slave-holder, that 
his dependent Jabourer is capable of better 
things than the world would have him be- 
lieve. Surely, if this was the ‘ Carolinian’s” 
object, the title of his pamphlet is a mis- 
nomer; and it scarcely required fifteen closely- 
printed octavo pages to prove a fact that no 
enlightened mind has ever called into ques- 
tion, namely ; that the slave is capable of 
better things than working all his life harder 
than a beast of burden for the benefit of 
another man: though, by the way, we may 
remark that it is not the world that would 
have the slave-holder believe the contrary 
but the slave-holder himself who strives hard 
to foist this fallacy upon the world. The 
strange contradiction between the title of the 
pamphlet and its real object, to some extent 
explains much of the mystification that 
characterizes it. We find ourselves com- 
pletely bewildered in the mass of wordy 
paragraphs which are heaped one upon 
another, the major portion of them being dis- 
connected dissertations upon questions quite 
beside the question at issue. After setting 
forth the purpose of Mrs. Stowe’s book, 
which is “to bring out in a strong light the 
evils of the complete dependence of one man 
upon the arbitrary will of another; to illus- 
trate the power of the master in separating 
the families of slaves; in destroying their 
moral character, and in scourging them even 
to death ;” and after admitting that ‘its 
highly-wrought sketches, though imaginative 
chiefly, are,” he is assured, ‘“‘ not extrava- 
gant,” the ‘‘ Carolinian’”’ deliberately declares 
that “the authoress has drawn a most wild 
and unreal picture of slavery.” If so, then 
why did not the “ Carolinian” set himself 
manfully to the task of presenting us with a 
real picture of Slavery? It is no reply to 
the facts that are patent to the understanding 
and the senses of those who know what the 
‘¢ peculiar institution” is, to allege that the 
horrors which it discloses ‘‘ are merely occa- 
sional,” and are ‘ the abuses of the system.” 
The entire institution is one huge abuse, unre- 
deemed by a single feature that can entitle it 
to toleration, even for a moment, in the centre 
of the bright civilization of the nineteenth 
century. It is sheer empty assertion for 
the «‘ Carolinian ” to say that “in dwelling 
with great skill and dramatic power upon 
the abuses of the system, and nothing beyond, 
Mrs. Stowe has given a most false and wrong 
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impression of what Slavery is, and has filled 
her Northern readers with adelusion.” The 
question is not an open one whether the 
system sanctions the enormous atrocities that 
are committed under it, and as compared with 
which the revelations in Uncle Tom, fearfully 
real as they are, are “‘delusive,” and there- 
fore do indeed, in one sense, convey a most 
false and wrong impression of what Slavery 
is. The great fact is admitted ; and the only 
questions to be determined, and which the 
** Carolinian” ought to have made a point of 
answering are, whether those abominations 
and cruelties are really perpetrated, which it is 
conceded the system not only sanctions and 
permits, but justifies ; and if so, whether they 
are common or occasional. The piteous re- 
citals of thousands of slaves who have escaped 
from all parts of the South, may be quoted in 
support of the assertion that the commission 
of these dreadful barbarities are common ; 
and the advertisements which disfigure and 
disgrace the Southern press, might be quoted 
in corroboration, if such evidence were not 
rendered unnecessary, by the unblushing 
effrontery with which the perpetrators of 
these diabolical outrages publish their own 
misdeeds, by making them matters of familiar 
knowledge. The onus probandi tothe con- 
trary, must rest with the “Carolinian ” and 
his compeers. Until they have disproved 
the living testimony which brands them with 
infamy, as the complacent upholders of a 
system that has been nervously designated as 
** the sum of all villainies,’? we must decline 
to place any confidence in their veracity, or 
in that of their advocate, Yraser’s mild 
** Carolinian.” 

Carefully, and craftily, however, as this 
anonymous gentleman has sought to delude 
the credulous and weak-minded, he has not 
succeeded in concealing the cloven foot under 
the flowing jesuitical garb he has assumed. 
Mark how stealthily he treads upon ground 
that he feels instinctively to be tender, 
and how sneakingly he alludes to the mode 
by which labour is wrung from the slave. 
“The sluggish, nervous organization which 
is unaffected by the heat of our suns and by 
our miasms,” he says, ‘‘may require the 
stimulus of stronger motives to exertion than 
the love of physical well-being would afford 
in a country where existence itself is com- 
paratively easy and cheap.” Doubtless the 
cow-hide, the cart-whip, the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
the paddle, and the various other ingenious 
contrivances for the infliction of punishment 
to which the slave-driver has recourse, are 
undeniably strong stimulants to exertion; 
and the crafty allusion here made to the very 
nerve of the system, may be regarded as the 
“ Carolinian’s” apology for the lash. He 
had not the bardihood to say, in just so many 
words, that ‘‘ without the lash, slaves would 
not work so hard as our interests require, 
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therefore we use the whip as the strong 
stimulus;” that would have been too 
Stowe-ish ; but not to lose an opportunity of 
palliating the admitted enormity, yet shrinking 
from an open confession of it, he dismisses the 
unwholesome subject by indirectly hinting at 
the possible existence of some necessity for 
its perpetration. Analyze the above state- 
ment, obscure though it be in its verbiage, and 
it sets forth this proposition, namely: ‘ In 
the South, existence is comparatively eas 
and cheap. The slave, whose organization is 
sluggish, would not work if he had only his 
physical well-being to care for; or at least, 
uot longer nor harder than would suffice to 
procure him the little he wants. Ifhe would 
not work for himself, under circumstances 
when he would derive all the benefit of his 
labour, he would not work at all, (unless com- 
pelled,) for the exclusive advantage of the 
man who holds him in unnatural bondage, 
and whose chattel he is: hence the necessity 
for coercing him by some strong stimulus to 
exertion. Being robbed of himself, and —e 
nothing but an animal, no moral or soci 
incentive would influence him: therefore the 
employment of a strong physical stimulus is 
imperative, and the cow-hide, &c., are very 
convenient and efficient stimulants.” Now 
this is the actual import of the ‘‘ Carolinian’s’”’ 
designedly obscure philosophy of the lash, 
conveyed in phraseo By as tortuous as the 
serpent’s path. He had better have been 
honest, and made an open confession: we 
could have honoured his candour then, as 
much as we now despise the deception he has 
practised. 

But there is a refinement of hypocrisy in 
the Carolinian’s *‘ soft sawder,” which we 
unhesitatingly hold up to public reprobation. 
Hear him! He asserts that in a state of 
bondage to a Christian people, (what an 
impious application of this revered adjective!) 
the African race has approached nearer to 
civilization and Christianity than ever in 
isolation within its own tropics, or in any 
other relations with the whites. He adds: 
‘In slavery its condition is still improving. 
And thus it is our duty to keep them (7? it,) 
until, at least, we see a fairer future before 
them than any we could now dream of as the 
result of emancipation.” So the ‘* Caro- 
linian”’ is desirous we should believe that it 
is the intense, the sublimated philanthropy of 
the slaveocracy, in favour of the Slave, 
that keeps him in bondage! It is for his 
benefit, and his alone, that he is sold at the 
shambles like an ox: that his partner is torn 
from him os though beneath that swarthy 
skin of hers there beat no woman’s heart: 
that children are dragged from their heart- 
stricken parents, as though they hud noteven 
the feelings common to the lowest class of 
animals; that sucking infants are torn trom 
the breast and sold at a dollar a pound: that 
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the lash is converted into the foulest instru- 
ment of torture, pollution and infamy: that 
the life of its victims is used up prematurely 
by excessive labour: that they are denied to 

not only the privileges of men, but 
the vulgarest attributes of created beings: all 
this for their benefit. And yet emancipation, 
which would put an end to this hideous social 
anomaly, would not, we are told, open for 
the Slave a fairer future than his actual con- 
dition enables him to realize in the present! 
When such an impudent assertion as this is 
believed, credulity will have attained its acme. 
For the present, effrontery seems to have 
reached its climax, and to have enshrined 
itself on the high altar of Slavery, of which 
the ‘‘Carolinian” may claim to be the offi- 
ciating high-priest. 

_ But he goes yeta step further. With impious 
boldness he asserts that ‘there is much in 
Slavery, if rightly appreciated, that is emi- 
nently calculated to give rise to the Christian 
virtues. For it is the only system of labour 
in which a recognized moral obligation enters 
into the contract. * * * The Southerner 
who buys his slaves at the Auction-mart is 
buying with the conviction pressing upon 
him that his property comes to him with 
weighty claims ot humanity and of Christian 
duty that must not be denied. * * * With 
us the moral code becomes positive law when 
legal rights end.”” Such barefaced sanctimoni- 
ousness as this reminds one favourably of the 
whining plea of innocence which, in his 
desperation, the guilty felon urges in the teeth 
of overwhelming evidence, when called upon 
by the judge to say what he can in self- 
extenuation. It is matter of vulgar experience, 
that, as a rule, even in well-regulated com- 
munities, the moral code becomes law when 
legal rights commence. Now we are disposed 
to believe that the most robust advocate for 
the immaculacy of the South, will erent 
call that community well-regulated in whic 
murders aud manslaughters of the most brutal 
kind are openly perpetrated with comparative 
impunity ; leaving altogether out of view the 
crimes committed on the persons of slaves. 
It is, therefore, taxmg our common sense 
too heavily, to seek to impose on us the 
beliet that in such a community, where the 
restraints of law and the commonest decencies 
of civilized society are disregarded towards 
those who are protected by the law, the moral 
code comes into active operation with respect 
to those who have no legal rights at all, and 
who are therefore wholiy outside the law. 
As for the moral contract referred to, it exists 
only in the imagination of the “ Carolinian.” 
What is the amount of morality involved in 
the contract when a luxurious Southerner 
purchases what is technically styled a “ fancy 
article?” The assertion is a monstrosity, 
The transaction is simply one of dollars or 
convenience. The purchaser buys his victim 
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for use; and. the only moral obligation in- 
volved in the contract is essentially selfish, 
for it refers exclusively to the interests or 
indulgence of the master, and not at all to 
the condition or ultimate benefit of the slave. 
Fancy a slave-auctioneer reminding his cus- 
tomers of their moral obligations to the haman 
beings they are buying, and insisting upon 
those obligations as an integral part of the 
contract! Imagination can go only one step 
further, and that is to picture the grinning 
slave-buyers believing in the sham, and that 
they are really purchasing men, and women, 
and children, “ with the conviction pressing 
upon them that their property is coming to 
them with weighty claims of humanity and 
Christian duty not to be denied.” If such be, 
indeed, their belief, then a hundred-fold the 
more guilty are they for so outraging both. “ In 
Slavery, if rightly appreciated,” the ‘‘ Caro- 
linian” says, ‘‘ there is much that is eminently 
calculated to give rise to the Christian vir- 
tues.” It appears to us, that the only in- 
dividuals who may properly be said to have 
a right appreciation of Slavery are its victims 
who ran away from it: and we rejoice to 
learn that this appreciation of it is on the 
increase. We may in justice add another, 
though a rare class. It comprises those 
whose estimation of Slavery as an incentive 
to the practice of the virtues aforesaid, 
prompts them to emancipate theirslaves. But 
to say that Slave-holders, as a body, believe 
that their “‘ peculiar institution” tends emi- 
nently to call out the Christian virtues, is 
simply a bare-faced, impious attempt to sunc- 
tify in the bulk, all the crimes in the Deca- 
logue. The Christian virtues are, on the con- 
trary, so many appalled fugitives from 
Slavery. They find no foot-hold amidst the 
brutal obseenities of the slave-marts. They 
flee horror-stricken from the contaminations 
which have made the South a bye-word for 
abomination, and from the pollutions with 
which it reeks. Slavery strangles them. 
It scourges Faith to death with the cow-hide ; 
it stifles Hope with the Black Code: and as 
for Charity, it tars and feathers and Lynches 
it. The ‘Carolinian” foully libels Chris- 
tianity im associating it with Slavery. The 
two systems howl at one another when thus 
brought into proximity. Look at the South- 
ern father selling the children of ecnaeu- 
binage with his slaves, and pocketing the 
dollars: or at the overseer plying his lash on 
groaning men and shrieking women: or wit- 
ness the heart-rending agonies which attend 
the forcible separation of husbands and wives, 
parents and children: behold all these things, 
and imagine some of those darker iniquities 
before which modesty hurriedly draws a veil, 
and far gone indeed in moral turpitude must 
that man be who will dare maintain that 
there is in Slavery any the smallest incen- 
tive to the exercise of the Christian virtues. 











_It would be a waste of time and space, to 
dissect the hollow statements which the 
‘*Carolinian’”’ has made, in his abortive at- 
tempt to establish an analogy between Slavery 
and the social evils of free communities, The 
commonest understanding can detect the fal- 
lacy ata glance. The “ Carolinian” reasons 
beside the question in urging the plausible 
theory that “in estimating the condition of 
the slave, we are to compare him with those 
who are appointed to do the hard labour of 
life.” Let him show that there are classes 
appointed to do hard labour for the exclusive 
advantage of another, and then we ma 

e with him. Until he do, and establis 
the identity of free labour in free countries, 
with slave labour in slave-holding commu- 
nities, his theory can only be regarded as a 
decoy, to draw off the unwary on a false 
issue ; as a dishonest attempt to mislead public 
opinion on the vital question. 

In his strictures on the ultra-socialist doc- 
trine that “‘ property is robbery,”’ the ‘‘ Caro- 
linian’”’ has been equally unfortunate. He 
strives to show that such a philosophy is the 
offspring of a state of society in which labour 
is inadequately rewarded, and that such a 
doctrine will continue to disturb it, as long as 
labour can scarcely purchase life. Now the 
‘¢Carolinian” will scarcely be bold enough 
to assert that in Slavery, labour receives 
adequate remuneration, or does scarcely more 
than purchase life: therefore in condemning 
the socialist doctrine to which he refers, 

rightly enough, perhaps, on abstract grounds.) 

e also condemns Slavery, in spite of his 
triumphant boast that the latter system ene 
sesses inherent elements of permanence which 
the socialist philosophy does not. 
any circumstances Proudhon may regard the 
“Carolinian” as his chief apostle, for he 
has incontrovertibly though unintentionally 

roved that at least in one sense “‘ property 
is robbery,’’ namely, the property in man. 

We should not have extended our criticisms 
to so great a length, had we not felt it to be 
imperatively our duty to ex the dangerous 
sophistry of the writer in Fraser: dangerous, 
because it is calculated to find favour with 
those who have not independence of judgment 
to examine for themselves ; and with the quiet- 
minded, who are only too prone to allow 
themselves to be caught by plausible state- 
ments, advanced with all apparent candour, 
for the pu of palliating the enormities of 
a system which its advocates profess to abhor 
whilst doing their utmost to uphold it. Such 
writers must expect no mercy from us, Itis 
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our duty to be out-spoken. Slavery is an 
evil not to be put down by mild and gentle 
persuasives, It isa giant to be wrestled with 
manfully, persistently, and apap gag or 
and whether it present itself in all its hideous 
deformity of brute power, bold, bloody and 
menacing, or under the garb of smooth- 
tongued hypocrisy, subtle, fair-faced and 
cringing, it is the duty of all who profess 
sincerity in the cause of humanity, outraged 
and oppressed in the person of the slave, to 
smite it down remorselessly. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 


Under this head we propose to record any 
Meetings or Lectureson Anti-Slavery subjects, 
and of which due notice may have been for- 
warded to us. Communications should not be 
sent in later than the 25th of the month, 
We have received intimation of the following 
Lectures held during the month of March. 
By George Thompson, Esq., on the 7th 
and 8th, at Basingstoke; on the 15th and 
16th, at Romsey ; and at the Cowper-street 
School Rooms, City Road, on the 25th: la 
and influential audiences. By Mr. W. Wells 
Brown, on the 7th, at Portsmouth; on the 8th, 
at Gosport ; on the 14th, at Ventnor; on the 
15th, at Chichester ; on the 16th, at Fareham; 
on the 17th, at Havant; on the 18th, at 
Emsworth ; on the 2Ist, at Midhurst; on the 
22nd, at Petworth; on the 23rd, at Bognor ; 
on the 24th, at Arundel. By the Rev. E. 
Matthews, of Wisconsin, on the 5th at Eves- 
ham; on the 16th and 23rd, at Chepstow. 

A meeting was also held at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Chatham, on the 23rd, for the pur- 
ose of promoting the ‘‘ Stowe Testimonial.” 
lhe chair was occupied by Captain Kains, 
R.N. The speakers were George Thompson, 
Esq., and several gentlemen of the locality, 
but our limited space precludes a more ex- 
tended notice. The meeting was well attended, 
and some excitement was produced by the 
exhibition of an early copy of the “ Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 








AMERICAN SLAVERY; A LEC- 
TURE delivered in the Music Hall, Store 
Street, on Monday Evening, December 13th 1852, 
by Georce Tuompson, Esq. (late Member for the 
Tower Hamlets), proving, by unquestionable evi- 
dence, the result of personal observation, the 
correctness of Mrs. Stowe’s portraiture of Ame- 
rican Slavery, in her popular Work, “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Price 6d.; post free, 10d. 

London: J. W. Biags, 5, Bentley Crescent, 
Kingsland; Houston and StoneMAN, Paternoster 
44 3 & F. G. Casn, 5, Bishopsgate Street 

out. 
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